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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee es 
HE peremptory breaking off by General Botha of the 
peace negotiations was soon followed by a very brilliant 
little victory for the British arms. On Monday Lord Kitchener 
was able to report that Babington’s force, including 
Shekleton’s column, had attacked Delarey, 1,500 strong, 
south-west of Ventersdorp, and defeated him. Our troops 
followed up their victory, with the result that the Boer rear- 
guard was driven in, and their convoy, including guns, was 
captured at Vaalbank. In the course of the action two 
15-pounder guns, one “ Pom-Pom,” six Maxims, 320 rounds of 
15-pounder ammunition, 15,000 rounds of small-arm, 160 rifies, 
53 waggons, 24 carts, and 140 prisoners were captured, 
Though our losses were slight, many Boers were killed and 
wounded. Since then there have been one or two other small 
actions of a kind favourable to the British. The defeat of 
Delarey must not, of course, be exaggerated, but it is cer- 
tainly a good beginning for the last phase of the war. 

The intelligence from China isstill obscured by a multiplicity 
of conflicting statements, but the balance of evidence still is 
that China has either refused to sign the agreement about 
Manchuria, or has insisted on changes to which Count 
Lamsdorff so objects that he has severely snubbed the 
Chinese Ambassador. The references to Mongolia and 
Turkestan are struck out, the exclusive right to concessions 
in Manchuria is omitted, officers who offend: Russia are to be 
removed, not punished, and China retains the right of build- 
ing local railways. If this account is correct, Russia gives up 
claims equivalent to annexation, but retains power to protect 
her railway to the Pacific, and her control of its port of 
entry. In either case she will not, we conceive, go to war 
until she has either completed her railway, or has made some 
final arrangement for pacifying Japan by surrendering 
designs upon Korea. Official confirmation of both stories is 
still wanting, but these are the probable facts. 

It is strongly stated, and as strongly denied, that the 
American, German, and British Governments have privately 
remonstrated with the Russian Government on the Manchurian 
agreement, and that this being known to the Chinese Court, 
has produced the refusal to agree to it. It is affirmed, on the 
other hand, by correspondents of the Times that the refusal is 
due to the memorials of the two great Viceroys of the Yangtse, 
who are bitterly opposed to the virtual cession of Manchuria. 
One of them, Chang Chih-tung, who rules in Wuchang, is a 
scholar of the best Chinese type, a polished ascetic, who 
has spent his own fortune in an abortive attempt to pre- 
pare the way for railways, and who holds most of the 
ideas of the Reform party, antag their Tonge to the | 
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throne. The other, Liu Kun-yi, is Viceroy of Nankin, is a 


man of action, an Oriental Bliicher with influence in every 
garrison, and he is passionately anxious, while preserving the 
dynasty, to abolish Manchu privileges, and adopt by degrees 
Western methods of action. Both risked their lives to resist 
the spread of “Boxerism” into their provinces, and both seem 
to be able to withstand pressure from the Court, probably 
because the Empress-Regent regards their power as a counter- 
poise to that of the reactionaries, who but for them would 
hold her powerless in their hands. The accounts of these men 
and their position aze highly interesting, and may be compared 
with the histories of the great Satraps of the Mogul Empire. 
There are, however, two marked differences. The tendency 
to make office hereditary does not exist in China, and in 
India the house of Timour, though greatly reverenced, had 
no relation to the gods, and no sacrosanct position. 


It is right that China should pay the actual expenses brought 
on Europe by her mad folly, but we cannot help fancying that 
some of the Powers are actuated by a desire to make money 
out of the transaction. Fifty millions sterling, the minimum 
sum discussed, is four years. of the general revenue of China, 
and some of the Powers at least declare that it is not suffi- 
cient, and that China can pay more. Possibly it can, though 
each province, besides its tribute to the central power, has to 
provide a heavy Budget of its own, including its local army ; 
but to carry off the whole free revenue of a great State is not 
exactly the way to produce the prosperity which the avengers 
profess to desire. The import-duties cannot be increased 
sufficiently to bear the new burden, and it must be borne with 
the aid of new taxes, especially a Stamp-tax and an increase 
in the Land-tax, which will carry a knowledge of the facts 
into every Chinese household. 





The struggle between the Government of Russia and the 
students still continues. On March 23rd a statist named 
Lagovsky fired three bullets through a window behind which 
M. Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, was 
working, with intent to kill him. The bullets missed, but 
M. Pobiedonostzeff was greatly alarmed, and has, it is said, 
demanded in Council more severe measures of repression. 
The Czar resists and is inclined to lenity, but it is probable 
that he will give way, though the measures taken are already 
sufficiently severe. The greatest society of Russian authors 
in a petition to the Czar declares that the students have been 
attacked by the police and Cossacks, and many of them have 
been wounded; and the Czar, for all reply, has dissolved the 
society. According to the accounts which reach Vienna, two 
thousand students have already been arrested in the great 
towns, and fresh orders have been issued to the police to 
prevent absolutely the meeting of large crowds. There are 
rumours that the peasantry round those towns are becoming 
refractory, that a secret committee is known to exist which is 
preparing a revolution, and that officers high in command 
object to receive the students sentenced to the ranks on the 
ground that they demoralise the soldiers. None of these 
rumours are yet confirmed, but it seems certain that Russian 
official society is perturbed, and that the Czar is annoyed at 
his Ministers’ violence, as well as at that of the students. 

The French Government seems to be winning all along the 
line. The strikers are yielding at Marseilles under the 
pressure of positive want, and the Unions which promised aid 
to the dockers have gone back to work. The great Bill on 
Associations advances slowly, but it does advance, as it is 
evidently approved by the electors.. The clauses which take 
education out of the hands of the Associations, and deprive 
them of their property unless licensed, have been passed, and 
the Government has only given way upon the question of 
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applying part of the money to a small provision for destitute 
sociétaires. M. Bourgeois, who, though Radical, is moderate, 
and has been head of an Administration, bas bitterly con- 
demned the religious schools, which, he says, teach false 
history and persecution, and his speech, which, though illu- 
minating, is most bitter, is placarded by order of the 
Chamber all over France. The Pope is evidently alarmed, 
and threatens to deprive France of her position as protector 
of Catholic Christians abroad, a deprivation which would 
really affect French influence in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
but the Government goes on steadily, and will only allow 
the Associations six months’ law. 


Lord Curzon on March 27th summed up the Indian Budget 
debate in a long and, on the whole, optimistic speech. He 
took credit for great military reforms and improvements in 
frontier policy, and for restricting the incessant changes in 
the personnel of civil administration due to ill-judged rules of 
leave. He hinted pretty clearly at the same time that Viceroys 
ought to remain longer instead of passing away as “ fleeting 
phantoms,” a view strongly supported by the example of 
Lord Cromer, who has governed Egypt for sixteen years. 
He also denounced the “divorce brought about between the 
officer and his work by interminable writing,” an old Indian 
complaint. He deiended railways hecause they “ developed 
the unity of India” (do we want that’), but promised great 
works of irrigation, to which the only objection is that they 
breed the multitudes they supply with food. Clearly, Lord 
Curzon is no Roi-fainéant, and in most cases his judgment 
seems equal to his energy. He has been lucky, too, in finance, 
for the rupee is getting “ stable.” 


The Times published on Monday a very curious account, 
based on documentary evidence, of the organisation through 
which the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee works. The 
central body divides the province into districts, in each of 
which a small armed band is raised, bound to execute the 
decrees of the local committee, even when those decrees 
involve assassination. Desertion in the field, treachery, 
and bribe-taking are to be punished with death, and while the 
villagers are to be kindly treated and incited to prepare for 
revolt, obnoxious persons may be removed by “execution,” 
which also may be inflicted, we believe, though this is not in 
the papers found, upon wealthy Macedonians who will not 
subscribe for the liberation of their country. The entire 
province, it is said, is honeycombed with these committees, 
which have now attracted the attention of the Great Powers, 
and drawn a fierce remonstrance from Constantinople. The 
means adopted are, of course, utterly anarchical, but what 
must be the depth of their misery when a white population 
tolerates them for four years as affording at least a hope ? 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Ellis, in 
discussing the question of soldiér-settlers in South Africa, 
used language about the newly enlisted Imperial Yeomen 
which we can only describe as deplorable, and which it is 
difficult not to believe that he will remember with shame and 
humiliation in the future. The soldier-settlers would, he 
hoped, be of a different character from those whom they had 
seen in the streets going by the ridiculous name of Yeomen. 
“Every one who knew country life, as he did, knew that the 
town-bred man picked up in the slums of our great cities was 
no good at all as a settler. They must have men who under- 
stood husbandry, the habits of animals—or what he would 
call nature-—the peasantry, and not the little undersized 
starvelings they had seen decked out in khaki during the last 
few days, a discredit to the British Army.” To send out 
“ English settlers from the slums” could only end in failure. 

What right, we must ask, has Mr. Ellis thus to pour ridicule 
and contempt upon the men who have enlisted under the British 
flag? Mr. Ellis once asked for “a stream of facts” in order 
to present the Boer case to his fellow-countrymen, but why did 
he not get “a stream of facts” before he mocked the physical 
condition of a portion of our newest soldiers, and taunted them 
with their origin and their poverty? Is it their fault 
that they were not born tall and well-to-do? If Mr. Ellis 
had inquired, as the present writer has done, he would find 
that these so-called starvelings of the slums can show both 
strength and courage. Many of them got on a horse’s back 





for the first time when they were tested, and yet the ridin 
masters, though amused by their’ utter ignorance, a 
astonished by their extraordinary pluck and enterprise, We 
deeply regret that Mr. Ellis, for whom we had always felt 
no little respect, should have thus exhibited the taost detestable 
form of class prejudice,—the physical contempt that the poor 
inspire in the unsympathetic and ungenerous portion of the 
well-to-do. 


The question of rifle ranges occupied almost the whole of 
Tuesday's sitting in the House of Lords. Lord Raglan set forth 
the difficulties encountered in procuring suitable ranges, owing 
to the increasing range of the rifle and the enh anced 
demands of proprietors. Of the sum voted in 1997, 
£75,000 had already been allotted, and when the ranges were 
completed every headquarters of every corps would have 
within reasonable reach an efficient range. With regard to 
civilian rifle clubs, we are glad to note that Lord Raglan 
held, in opposition to the view of Lord Spencer and the 
Marquis of Granby, that if carefully watched, they would 
not interfere with recruiting for Volunteers. Lord Tweed. 
mouth contributed some interesting particulars as to the use 
of covered ranges on the house-tops, and Lord Lansdowne 
mentioned that the collapse of the London County Conneil 
scheme was probably due to misapprehension, which he hoped 
might yet be removed, and, in conclusion, he assured Lord 
Spencer that if he would introduce a Bill to give local 
authorities facilities for acquiring ranges, it would meet witha 
favourable reception. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. John Bums 
moved the second reading of the London Water (Purchase) 
Bill in an able speech contrasting favourably with his recent 
excursions into Imperial politics. Sir F. Dixon-Hartland 
and Mr. Whitmore, who moved and seconded the rejection of 
the Bill, contended that in face of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and the promise of a Government Bill, its intro. 
duction was a mere waste of the taxpayers’ money. They also 
declared that the subordination of Outer London—including 
four boroughs—to the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council was strongly opposed by the outside authorities. Mr, 
Walter Long, on behalf of the Government, adduced statistics 
to show that in setting up this new authority they would 
ignore altogether a million and a half who already formed 
part of “water London.” He added, however, that there was 
a general agreement as to the necessity of purchase, and that 
he was himself engaged on the preparation of a Bill on the 
subject, which he hoped to be able to introduce next Session, 
In the course of the subsequent debate Mr. Asquith adversely 
criticised the unrepresentative character of the Water Board 
recommended by the Royal Commission, and defended the 
claims of the London County Council as the natural and only 
possible purchasing authority. Ultimately the second read- 
ing of the Bill was rejected by 253 to 176 votes. The division 
was mainly on party lines, but five Ministerialists supported 
the Bill. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Lansdowne made 
a most important statement in regard to China. After deal- 
ing with the diplomatic situation as between China and the 
Allies. and mentioning that it was not the desire of the 
British Government either that Pekin should he turned into 
a fortress or cantonment, or that an excessive indemnity 
should be asked for, he dealt with the various international 
agreements as to China which affect this country. By the 
agreement with Russia Northern China was to be her railway 
sphere, while the Yangtse basin was to be ours, but as an 
exception to the agreement as to the Northern provinces 
the Northern Chinese Railway was to be allowed to 
remain in Chinese hands. As to the question of Manchuria 
being outside the agreement with Germany, Lord Lans- 
downe pointed out that the first clause of that agree- 
ment only pledged the Powers, as far as they can 
exercise influence, to keep the rivers and ports of China 
free and open to trade. Thus this clause did not apply to 
Manchuria, first, because it was inland, and secondly, because 
Germany did not claim to have any influence there. But by 
the second clause Germany and the United Kingdom agree 
to direct their policy towards maintaining undiminished 
the territorial integrity of the Chinese Empire. In the view 
of our Government, this applies to Manchuria, and it was 
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ot to be supposed that Germany felt differently, for all 
ia Powers had agreed to maintain the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, and Count von Bilow had expressly pro- 
tested against the bankrupt making bargains with individual 
creditors which would diminish the total assets. 

‘As to the specific agreement about Manchuria which Russia 
was now said to be negotiating with China he could give no 
definite information. But he would like to say that we are 
very far from taking an exaggerated view of our interests in 
that part of the Chinese Empire. We have already recognised 
Manchuria as within the Russian railway sphere, we also know 
that parts of Manchuria are actually in the military occupation 
of Russia, therefore we should not carp ata Manchurian agree- 
ment if it were a bond-fide arrangement for a modus vivendi. 
But according tosome of the versions the Manchurian agreement 
goes far beyond this and is of a permanent character. It had 
been suggested that these versions might be ballons d'essaz 
launched by local officials, or again, that they might be the 
inventions of evilly disposed persons who desired to sow dis- 
sension between the Powers. He was content, said Lord 
Lansdowne, to assume that there might be something in 
either of these notions, and he might add that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to join in exposing 
‘Sese unworthy artifices, if Russia would only enable him to 
do so by communicating the real text of the agreement. 
Meantime we had the oflicial assurance of Count Lamsdorff 
that his Government had no intention of acquiring either 
territory or a protectorate over Manchuria. Till, however, 


these uncertainties were removed we could only adhere to the | 


principle that no one of the Allied Powers must go behind 
the backs of the others and make special arrangements with 
China. ahi 

We cannot say that we find in Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
any proof that the Government have adopted a clear or 
satisfactory policy, either as regards the whole Chinese ques- 
tion or as regards the special Russian problem. It appears 
tous rather that they have adopted a policy of drifting covered 
over by a thick coating of platitudes. But that is not the 
way in which to secure the real interests of this country. We 
are glad, of course, to see that the Government do not intend 
to fight Russia over the Manchurian agreement. In fact, 
they mean to allow Russia to occupy in Manchuria the posi- 
tion which we occupy in Egypt, unless all the rest of the Powers 
will undertake to stop her, which it is perfectly obvious they 
will not. But if Russia is after all to get Manchuria, would it 
not have been much more statesmanlike to have said so 
plainly, and withdrawn all opposition except as regards 
trading privileges? As it is, our attitude comes perilously 
near a declaration that we shall bark, and bark very loud 
indeed, over Manchuria, but that it must not therefore be 
assumed that we mean to bite. We suppose Lord Salisbury 
would defend his policy as an ingenious system for preventing 
us putting our money again on the wrong horse. If he is 
engaged in this innocent deception, he is making a great 
mistake. He will find that on the Chinese question the 
public is most willing to be led, and led straight. If he 
would only come forward, the nation would infinitely prefer 
his leadership to that of the Times correspondent at Pekin. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the peace negotia- 
tions formed the subject of debate. The only point of real 
importance raised was the question of how far after the war 
was over the Boer farmers should be given pecuniary help 
by the Imperial Government. Mr. Chamberlain dealt with 
the problem in the true spirit of statesmanship. He refused 
to adopt the easy and agreeable course of saying that when 
the war was over the Boers should have money grants 
by way of gift, and not of loan, to restart them in their farms. 
He put the matter on the true footing when he said that any 
help given must be an act of grace, and not an obligation. It 
would no doubt be an act of good policy to restart the agri- 
cultural industry in the Colony, but it must be restarted on 


The libel action brought by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
against the Morning Leader and the Star ended on Tuesday 
in a verdict of £200 damages for the plaintiff, the trial 
having lasted four days. We have dealt with the whole 
subject elsewhere, and will only say here that we think the 
verdict was justified. There was ground for fair and reason- 
able comment, but none for the exaggerated, unjust, and 
rancorously partisan accusations and suggestions of the 
defendants. After the verdict had been given, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s action was settled by the defendants paying 
£1,500 damages, they declaring that they had innocently in- 
serted a statement from another paper, which they now found 
to be inaccurate and unfounded. It is to be hoped that the 
result of the actions will be to prevent newspapers over- 
stepping the bounds of truth and justice in the desire to 
make party and personal capital out of matters which, if 
fairly and properly treated, are of real public importance. 
There was a certain amount of fire, but the Morning 
Leader and Star used the hose, not to put it out, but.to do as 
much malicious damage and injury as they could to the 
persons whose carelessness was to some extent responsible for 
the conflagration. A hose isa usefulinstrument, but people who 
use it in that way deserve no sympathy from good citizens. 








On Tuesday was published Lord Lansdowne’s despatch refus- 
ing to accept the amendments which the Senate made tothe Hay- 
Pauncefote Convention. That Lord Lansdowne gets an easy 
logical and diplomatic victory over the Senate and the State 
Department goes without saying. If we think it wise to 
stand on our strict rights, the Americans have, of course, no 
case whatever, and it is quite easy to prove also that the 
Senate not only asked us for a great many concessions with- 
out making any in return, but also pressed for concessions in 
a most rude and uncivil way. But in spite of all this, we can- 
not help thinking that instead of contriving a very effective 
diplomatic “score,” Lord Lansdowne would have been better 
employed in asking himself what were the essential interests 
of the United Kingdom in the whole question. We believe 
that British mercantile and maritime interests demand that 
the canal shall be made, and when made shall be held by 
America as we hold the Suez Canal, and that except for keep- 
ing British Honduras, which of course we shall keep, the less 
we have to do with Central America the better. As long as 
we keep the command of the sea—and unless we keep it we 
cease to count as a nation—we need not get into a panic over 
the Americans fortifying the canal. Sea power will control 
the canal, not land batteries. 


A public meeting, convened by the Lord Mayor, was held 
on Tuesday at the Mansion House in furtherance of the 
National Memorial to Queen Victoria. In the absence 
through illness of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, who moved 
the first resolution, observed that there never had been a 
Monarch whose death had produced so instantaneously, so 
powerfully, and so harmoniously a single great emotion in 
every part of the world. It was natural and fitting that they 
should endeavour to translate this great emotion into some 
permanent and tangible record, and he vindicated the decision 
of the Committee that no utilitarian memorial, or one that 
was in any way limited, sectarian, or political, could fitly 
commemorate the reign of Queen Victoria. Without going 
into details as to the scheme framed by the Committee, ke 
announced that the memorial would be erected in front of 
Buckingham Palace, and would probably include “ some great 
architectural and scenic change in that part of London” 
which would make it worthy of its subject. Sir William 
Harcourt, who described himself as “one of the oldest 
servants of Queen Victoria,’ supported Mr. Balfour in a 
speech marked by deep feeling and dignified eloquence. He 
dwelt with great truth on the inadequacy of our monumental 
commemorations. Here was a great occasion; neither the 
will nor the means was lacking; let them, therefore, set to 
work to give to this memorial a shape worthy of a great 





grounds of policy. We entirely agree, as we do also in regard to | 
the principle that the men who have stood by us during the | 
war must not be less well treated than our enemies in any 

scheme of compensation after the war. There would have | 
been a serious danger of unfairness if we had been pledged by 
treaty to help the enemy with money, while the loyalists were 
left to the uncovenanted mercies of the Treasury. 








memory. Other speeches were delivered by Mr. Chamberlain; 
the Governor of the Bank of England, and the Chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, and alist of subscriptions was announced 
by the Lord Mayor, headed by a contribution of 1,000 guineas 
from the King. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE MUDDLE IN CHINA. 


E ought, we fear, to apologise to our readers for 
returning to the subject of China; but our situa- 
tion there is far more dangerous as well as embarrassing 
than is yet fully recognised by our people. The Tientsin 
incident, for example, passed apparently without. results, 
but there is grave reason to believe that it may cost us 
twenty millions, the mere possibility of conflict between 
Great Britain and Russia having encouraged the Boers to 
continue their guerilla war. It must not be forgotten 
that although no Power in Europe will intervene in 
favour of the Boers, every Power except Austria is re- 
joiced at any incident which by protracting the war 
diminishes, even in appearance, the effective energy of this 
country, and that “incidents” are in China almost in- 
evitable. Five bodies of armed men—Russian, German, 
Anglo-Indian, French, and Japanese—are standing on the 
same ground, with little to do, with no enemy whom they 
all fear, with no fully acknowledged Commander-in-Chief, 
and with internal jealousies, arising from differences of 
nationality, of discipline, and of pay, of the most pro- 
nounced description. Two of the groups belong to Armies 
which reject the duel ; while with three the duel on any 
provocation is an obligation of honour. One of the groups 
includes a penal regiment; while in all there is a 
tendency to license, natural in a conquered district where no 
one understands the language of the people whose services 
he is, nevertheless, compelled to use. Under such circum- 
stances quarrels may break out any day, quarrelling soldiers 
on service use arms, they are broken-hearted if their officers 
do not support them, and to many officers caution seems 
to approach much too nearly to fear. If the civilians 
around were all friendly the situation would be most 
dangerous, for even a cigarette will fire a powder-barrel ; 
and the civilians are not friendly, but. watching each other 
with the jealous suspicion of rival actors or competing 
tradesmen. All not under military discipline are inclined 
to put fuel on the fire, the German-Chinese from trade 
rivalry, the Anglo-Chinese from an incurable dislike of 
Russia and wish to frustrate her hopes, the French from 
annoyance at what they feel to be a secondary position, 
and the Russians from a rooted idea that in all Asiatic 
matters they ought to be supreme, or at least acknow- 
ledged as the first. The pecuniary question, which has 
now attained such evil importance in all international 
enterprises, mixes itself up with every quarrel, whether it 
be about a railway siding, or a concession of building land, 
or a mine, or trading facilities, and evokes such bitterness 
that a majority of telegrams are entirely untrustworthy, and 
that the Governments are absolutely compelled to tie the 
hands of their own best agents lest they should do some- 
thing or other which may render war inevitable. And all 
around both troops and European-Chinese stand the 
native Chinese, cool, treacherous, well-informed, and with 
an intense, and we must confess, a natural, desire to see 
the invading barbarians at each other’s throats. Think 
how delighted a traveller, threatened in the forest by apes 
and baboons, would be to see them turn on each other, 
and you may comprehend the secret feeling of every bland 
Chinese. 

It would all be bad enough if the Governments to which 
appeal must be made in the last resort were all friendly ; 
but they are not, for their interests and traditions as to 
policy in China are not the same. It is pure hypocrisy, 
or, if you will, mere diplomatic etiquette, to talk of “ the 
Concert” as a reality. It is no more a working combina- 
tion than a “happy family” in a cage is a theatrical 
syndicate. The Americans, who seemed inclined. at first 
to take a leading part, have almost openly seceded, and 
content themselves, it may be for good reasons, with 
emitting pious opinions on each new event as it occurs, 
opinions often shrewd and generally philanthropic, but 


still opinions only, to be accepted or rejected as convenient. | 


The Russians, obeying, as we think, an imperative impulse 
towards the Pacific, keep talking of unity and making 
secret agreements with China, each one of which will 
be a spade to facilitate future digging. The English 
want nothing but trade, but cannot make up their 
minds to see their rivals acquire more territory, which 
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they may one day, if they are fools, wall agai 
British goods. The French desire to checkmate Bagel 
and assist Russia, if it may be done without actuall 
fighting England, or quarrelling @ outrance with th, 
Papacy; and the Germans want something big, be i 
indemnity, territory, or trading privileges, which the 
may feel to be compensation for an unusual and a costly 
enterprise. Finally, the Japanese desire to drive every. 
body away who can interfere with their sole market . 
destroy their safety in Korea, but at the same time fee| 
that one of their rivals or foes must be conciliateg 
and do not yet know which. They will side with 
England, or Germany, or Russia, or the Devil, rather 
than finally lose Korea. In face of them all stands the 
Chinese Court, afraid that it must buy some Power or 
other, and hesitating between Russia and Japan; deter. 
mined to waste all the time possible, in order that their 
enemies may quarrel ; exasperated to the last degree bya 
demand for sixty millions, which they regard as pure 
plunder; and nearly determined to abandon Pekin, and 
by making Sian, or another of the Western cities, the 
permanent capital, to reduce the International Treaty 
extorted from them to a mere concession of money, all the 
remaining arrangements becoming waste-paper. The 
struggle over the indemnities, though it has hardly begun, 
will be of the fiercest nature, and will leave behind 
it in every Power, except perhaps one, a sense of having 
been “done,” while it is by no means certain that 
when it is over the money can be raised without an inter. 
national control for twenty years, in which lie the seeds 
of half-a-dozen wars. The position is in truth nearly in. 
tolerable, and is only made worse by the fact that the 
Powers have a genuine and a big grievance to avenge; 
that all of them believe Chinese trade to be of vital 
importance to their future prosperity ; and that all are in 
a way honest, even Russia only obeying a drift as strong 
as that which compelled our Viceroys, in spite of peremp. 
tory written orders, to subjugate ali India. 

What is the way out? It is Lord Salisbury’s business 
to tell us that, and he evidently does not know, or he 
would take it, with, we fully believe, the most. delightful 
sense of relief. For ourselves, we would state frankly the 
lowest amount of indemnity we could accept, and retire to 
the coast, there to enforce, with the aid of America and 
Japan, the complete equality of all nations as regards 
trading privileges. What is the use to their trade of 
fortified Legations in the capital which will some day 
commence firing on each other, and which in any case 
will, if the Chinese Court abandons Pekin, only compel us 
in any future quarrel to send expeditions to a place to 
which we had much rather not go? What do the Powers 
imagine will be the use of fortresses in Pekin if the Court 
is to reside always seven hundred milesaway? We might 
as well build one in Toulouse to facilitate negotiations 
with. M. Loubet. We would leave Europe to break up 
China or preserve China, as it pleased, subject only to this 
proviso, that commercial entrance to all ports and rivers 
must be as free to us as the Port of London is to 
all mankind. What, however, we want our country- 
men to see is that in China their object should be 
a way out, and not a way deeper in. How to secure that 
object may be doubtful, but it is the one to be sought, 
and at present they are not seeking it, but are growling 
over vague plans for some new adventure, which is 
apparently to begin with a war with Russia, and end 
with a warning to the German Emperor that he must 
depart. Truly, the political sense which so often enables 
our people to solve the most perplexing problems is in 
China, for once, wholly wanting. 





THE PEACE PROPOSALS. 


E were unable last week to deal with the peace 
negotiations in detail. Perhaps it may turn out 

that the cause of permanent peace in South Africa was 
furthered by the rejection of our terms at the hands of the 
Boers. In any case, the fact that these were offered has 
had an excellent effect on public opinion here. The effect 
abroad and in America has also been good, and though we 
do not think that the opinion of foreign nations is of as 
much importance as is often asserted, yet no doubt it 1s 
satisfactory that the civilised world should realise our 
true attitude towards the Boers. Thus, even if the Boers 
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took our readiness to negotiate as a sign of 
ci nig weariness, as probably they did, the balance 
boy’ od is on our side. Besides, we can now one and all 
“ on the war with the utmost vigour, and without any 
slip that the Boers are under a misapprehension as to 
= treatment which they will receive when they lay down 
their arms. It cannot now be asserted that they are 
fighting on because they imagine that we mean to condemn 
them to a condition of hopeless slavery. st 
Though the terms offered by the British Government 
are, of course, withdrawn, and cannot be held to bind 
us ‘in regard to the future, it is not difficult to judge 
from them what will be the nature of the settlement when 
it does come. Speaking generally, those terms foretell 
not only the system of government which will be adopted, 
but the way in which the chief and most pressing 
roblems will be handled. Thus, though withdrawn as 
the subject matter of a compact or treaty, they may 
properly be dealt with as indicating the intentions of 
the Government. In the first place, it is clear that the 
Boers of the late Republics will be accorded the rights 
of belligerents, and that they will suffer under no penal 
treatment, while even the Colonists who have been in 
actual revolt will be very mildly treated, suffering dis- 


francbisement as the chief punishment for their acts of. 


treason. The prisoners of war will be brought back to their 
respective Colonies, and as soon as possible the military 
administration will cease and civil government will take 
its place. In each Colony there will be a Governor and 
an Executive Council, and on the Council there will be 
certain unofficial members. In each Colony, also, a High 
Court will be appointed independent of the Executive. 
Though it is not stated in so many words, there will of 
course be an appeal from these High Courts to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Thus the 
Colonies will at once enjoy a form of government afford- 
ing ample guarantees for personal liberty and the reign 
of justice. The Boers while this form of government 
lasts will not have votes, but they will be in a much 
better position than were the Outlanders, for there will be 
one set of rights for the whole population. The Out- 
landers not only had no votes, but they saw beside them 
men who were certainly on no higher moral or intellectual 
plane, but who were yet raised infinitely above their fellow- 
citizens in the matter of political powers and rights. But 
this system of equitable Crown Colony government is 
not to be permanent. As soon as circumstances per- 
mit, a representative element in which all the white 
citizens will share equally will be introduced, and 
ultimately our full system of Colonial self-government 
will be introduced,—a system of self-government as per- 
fect and complete as can be found on the surface of 
the earth, and infinitely freer than that which used to 
prevail in the Transvaal. As regards the question of 
language, equality will prevail. Where the parents desire 
it, both Dutch and English will be used in the public 
schools, and both languages will be used in the Courts of 
Law. The way in which the native question will be dealt 
with in the final settlement is also clearly indicated in the 
terms. The Government do not propose to give the 
Kaffirs the vote before full representative government is 
granted to the Colonies, and if then given, it will be so 
limited as to secure the just predominance of the white 
races. On the other hand, the legal position of coloured 
persons will be similar to that which they-hold in Cape 
Colony. That is, there will be, which there was not: in 
the Transvaal, real equality before the law. No one will be 
allowed to kick a black man off the pavement, or sjambok 
him without restraint because he is a “nigger.” He will be 
able to claim the protection of the law just as if he were a 
white man. The disarmament question will be settled by 
allowing the Boers to retain rifles for defensive purposes 
on registration, and provided they take the oath of 
allegiance, Finally, it is clear that though the Govern- 
ment do not mean to make it better for a man to have 
fought against us than for us, and thus to endorse the alle- 
gation always made by the Boers that it paid to be on their 
side but not on ours, they will do what they can to make 
it possible for the Boers to get back to their farms, and 
will discharge the reasonable and just debts incurred by 
the late Republican Governments. 

It seems to us that a settlement framed on these lines, 
as clearly it will be, will be just and reasonable, and 





should in the end prove acceptable to the Boers. They 
may prefer to fight a month or two longer, but after they 
have lost a thousand or two thousand more men by death 
and wounds, and a still Jarger number have been taken 
prisoners or surrendered, they will, we think, discover that 
after all the terms are not impossible. What they will 
find it hardest to swallow will not be the loss of the vote 
—though no doubt the Transvaaler will not like being 
placed on a footing of political equality with the Out- 
lander—but the civil rights accorded to the natives. In 
the last resort the Boer’s deep antipathy to the Briton, or 
rather to allowing the Briton a share in government, has 
come from his belief that the Briton is not sound in 
regard to the native question. He feels that though the 
Briton may often agree as to the necessity for severe 
treatment as regards the native, he does not share the 
fixed determination of the Boer to keep the black 
man in his place at all costs. It wi'l be doubt- 
less remembered by most of our readers that in the 
Constitution of the Transvaal this feeling is, as it 
were, placed on a pedestal for all men to behold 
and worship. It is asserted as a fundamental in the 
following characteristic terms :—“The people will not 
allow any equalisation of the coloured inhabitants 
with the white.” It will be noticed that there is 
no question of giving burgher rights to the natives. 
That was, of course, never dreamt of. What is in- 
sisted upon is that there must be no pretences of the 
“man and a brother” order. No doubt the same spirit 
inspired the curious article of the Constitution dealing 
with the missionary question. ‘The people permit the 
spread of the Gospel among the heathen under fixed pre- 
cautions ugainst deceit and misleading.” We wonder 
what was a burgher’s definition of deceit and misleading. 
But though the Boers will hold out as long as they can 
against any proposals to give the natives rights, they must 
even here come at last to realise that the struggle is unavail- 
ing. When they do so we shall perhaps have reason to be 
glad that they did not pass over this question, but fought 
it out to the last. It will in reality make things easier, 
for a struggle over this matter was bound to come sooner 
or later. The Boers were not the people to accept our 
system of equalisation in civil rights without a fierce 
protest. In any case, we are heartily glad that the 
Government did not weaken on this point, and made 
no attempt either to secure a compromise, or to evade 
or conceal the issue. We are now pledged to secure 
good treatment for the natives, though not pledged to any 
special plan. For ourselves, we are by no means anxious 
to see any large portion of the natives given the vote. 
As a rule, the black man is better without a vote. His 
protection should come from equality before the law, and 
from a wise system of administration. At the same 
time, we would not deny to the black man who has been 
educated and who has also thriven in the material sense 
all political power because of his colour. Possibly this 
might be secured by a money qualification coupled with 
the power to read and write. Such a plan would prac- 
tically not exclude any white men, would include the 
educated wealthy native, and would keep out the ordinary 
native, who is in no sort of way fit for the vote. How- 
ever, the present is not the occasion on which to discuss 
the matter in detail. It is enough to know generally that 
the Government mean to protect the natives, though they 
do not intend that the white voters should be swamped 
by the black. There will be no forced labour allowed in 
either of the new Colonies, 





THE NEW POLICY OF THE NIHILISTS. 


H*"3 the Nihilists decided on a new policy, that of 
attacking Ministers instead of the Sovereign ? 
The assassination of the Russian Minister of Education, 
followed, as it has been, by the attempt to assassinate the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, who is in Russia a 
great Minister, by the threatening letters to four other 
Ministers, and by the statement of the would-be assassin 
Lagovsky that he was selected by lot for “‘the execu- 
tion” out of a group of comrades, certainly suggest that 
idea to the historian of events. One can easily imagine 
reasons for such a change in the inner counsels of the 
governing committees. They have as yet effected nothing 
by their crimes. Alexander IL., it is true, was slain, but 
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the only effect of that colossal act of ingratitude was that 
a Czar of singularly benevolent temper and much ability 
was succeeded by a Czar with less mind, less benevolence, 
and a stronger determination to maintain the autocracy 
at all hazards. Alexander III. was almost a theocrat, for he 
held, apparently in utter sincerity, that God could not have 
made such an inadequate person as himself Czar of Russia 
without intending to guide him. The present Emperor 
of Russia, though a gentler man, is as completely master 
as Nicholas I. was, and the machine of government is as 
much a steam-roller crushing all obstacles into one level 
of sand as it was before. The difficulties, too, of carry- 
ing on a kind of war with a succession of Sovereigns are 
enormous, The reigning Czar is protected not only by 
guards and police, but by the loyal devotion of the people, 
and that kind of reverence even among those who threaten 
him which, if all tales be true, has repeatedly broken the 
Nibilists’ weapons in their hands. Three times at least we 
have seen it recorded that an assassin—in two of the cases 
after reaching the presence of the Czar—has preferred 
suicide to the murder he had undertaken to commit. 
Such attempts, too, awaken a special horror which, how- 
ever difficult to explain, is perfectly real, and which 
Nihilists, however callous they may be, cannot help feel- 
ing. They revive loyalty rather than weaken it ; and by 
interesting all Europe make the search for a safe asylum 
nearly hopeless. Ministers, however high their functions 
or successful their careers, are much less completely pro- 
tected. There is no atmosphere of loyalty around them. 
They are no more sacrosanct than other men ; they cannot 
shut themselves up; and though they are carefully 
guarded, they canrot from their numbers and their occu. 
pations be the objects of such incessant watchfulness. On 
the other hand, they share much of the power of their 
master, and endure much more than his unpopularity for 
any particular act. They have, too, personal enemies ; 
and are the objects of unceasing and often most 
severe departmental criticism. Finally, coercion applied 
to a Minister is always more or less coercion applied to 
his master, who must be a little terrorised by his agent’s 
fate and a great deal inconvenienced. His action is im- 
peded, his policy interrupted, his mind shocked by the 
revelation of a hatred so implacable awakened among 
subjects whom he would gladly benefit by orders which, 
though he has only permitted them to be given, are still 
his. No autocrat probably can ever quite realise to 
himself the effect of his general decrees on individuals, 
and we do not doubt, if the truth could be known, that 
the first effect of the bullets fired at M Pobiedonostzeff 
on his Emperor’s mind was one of horrified surprise. 


If there are politicians among the Nihilists, we can quite 
imagine that this new policy has its attractions ; but it is 
a thin policy after all, as well as a wicked one, and it will, 
we conceive, if it has been adopted, fail. Kings care for 
their agents, but they are no more moved by their danger 
than by that of their generals. The risk is involved in 
their position, and they must face it without too much 
fear. One can hardly imagine a Minister pleading with 
his master against an order because in carrying it out 
there will be personal danger to himself ; and if he feels 
compelled to accept that risk as part of his business, so 
will the Sovereign who gives him orders. No landlord in 
Ireland ever suspended an eviction because his agent had 
been threatened, and no landlord ever had so strong a 
motive for remaining unmoved as an autocrat must 
necessarily have. As to the Minister himeelf, he cannot 
in a government like that of Russia change his policy if 
he would, and watched, as he is, by jealous rivals and 
critical subordinates, he is little likely to change it from 
motives of personal fear. He will be much more 
apt, being a Slav, that is, brave but wilful, to grow 
furious, to accentuate the detested features of his policy, 
and to consider himself rather as fighting in a civil war 
than as administering a Department of the State. As 
to the assassinations interrupting the movement of the 
governing machine, we believe that notion is but a foolish 
dream. The Nihilists cannot make their threats certain- 
ties, and short of that there will always be ten men ready 
to fill any vacancy so attractive to the ambitious and the 
brave. War does not suspend recruiting, but facilitates 
it. And finally, though it 1s no doubt easier in most 
ways to kill a Minister than a Sovereign, it is in one way 
much more difficult. The crime attracts a lower class of 





criminal. The glamour which for ages has bins 
t sgn) lingers still, and the fenates who will ng aboxt 
the King looks upon the blow to a Minister as too ws : 
like an ordinary murder, He leaves it to an inferior bag 
spirator, often in Nihilism or Anarchism half an ‘dint 
a man terrorised into obedience, and an agent of he 
kind is rarely successful. He is either too stupid * 
Sipido was, or he shrinks, as Lagovsky did, from ‘the 
personal and direct contact with his victim which alo : 
can render success inevitable. ” 


The most recent news from Russia strong] 

this view. It has been evident from the fret thes, i_ 
policies are in conflict there, and that one authorit of 
weight is urging lenity, while another is counselling ~ 
indeed ordering, savage repression. It is now stated 
that, as we should have expected, the Ministers, and 
especially the Procurator of the Holy Synod, the 
Minister most immediately threatened, are in favour of 
greater severity, while the Czar himself deprecates or 
disallows further repression. The correspondent who 
sends this intelligence thinks the Czar unnerved. not by 
his Minister’s danger, but by some attempts on his own 
life; but it is at least as likely that the somewhat dream 
disposition which induced Nicholas II. to circulate his 
arbitration programme is deeply stirred by the recent 
sanguinary riots, and that what he dreads is not assault 
upon himself, but the scenes of massacre in which the 
disorders threaten to end. These alarm his conscience, 
as the horrors of war do, and he has, it is said, warned 
the police not to call out the troops except in the last 
extremity. That is probably wise, and certainly consistent 
with his previous deliverances. But the Ministers will 
not readily accept such an innovation on their traditions, 
They have been exasperated by the Nihilists into a temper 
of battle, and it is more than probable that if the dis. 
orders recur they will have their way. The Czar is self. 
distrustful, he is greatly moved by steady opposition, and 
finding his Ministers resolute he will, we think, ulti- 
mately draw back {and allow the steam-roller to proceed 
on its path. Quiet is the first desire of men of his type, 
and his Ministers, excited by the threats they have 
received, and by the failure they fear for their system, 
will once more try to obtain it by the slaughter or im- 
prisonment of all disturbers. The Nihilists, in fact, will, 
as before, have succeeded only in making life in Russia 
more intolerable for all whose intelligence rises above that 
of the peasant majority. 





THE VERDICT IN MR. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN’S 
LIBEL ACTION. 


HE verdict of £200 damages in the libel action 
brought against the Morning Leader and Star news- 
papers by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain strikes us as eminently 
satisfactory. The articles published by those papers in 
regard to Mr. Arthur Chamberlain were not “ fair com. 
ment,” but were in their general effect grossly prejudiced 
and unjust. They were defaced by partiality and rancour, 
and were dictated, not by a care for the public interest, but 
by party malignity of the worst kind. No person, then, who 
cares for the honour of English political life need feel the 
slightest regret that these violent and_ill-conditioned 
attacks have received the reward they merited. What 
the Morning Leader and the Siar. in fact, did was to take up 
a question in whichcertain matters of grave public import- 
ance were involved and use it as a means of injuring the 
influence of a statesman to whom they were opposed, and 
whom they were anxious to defame by any means in their 
power. A tendency was visible in the political world to 
make light of or to ignore certain safeguards against 
even the shadow of a suspicion of improper or undue 
influence in the matter of public contracts. A grave and 
just protest was no doubt needed against carelessness 
in these matters, and a strong reminder was required 
to ail concerned that the absolute personal inno- 
cence of the individuals in special cases was not 
sufficient justification for any falling short of the 
most exacting standard possible, but that in such 
matters not merely the fact of evil, but the possibility, 
and even the appearance of evil, must be avoided. 
Rut the giving of such a warning and the mainten- 
ance of such a high standard by no means suited 
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the Morning Leader and the Star. Instead they used the 
asion to bring, by insinuation if not by actual words, 
= ost untrue and unjust charges against the members 
ps honourable family. Where they had a right to 
pent carelessness and want of delicacy, they imputed 
something very like fraud and corruption. Where it 
would have been most proper and reasonable to say that 
certain things were not in the public interest, they 
suggested the lowest motives and the meanest practices. 
In fact, they used the lack of caution and common- 
sense, and of a proper appreciation of the extreme delicacy 
required in the border-land between commercial and 
political life, displayed by certain members of the 
Chamberlain family, not to show the danger of slackness 
and carelessness in these matters, but to defame an honour- 
able, if incautious and occasionally unduly impulsive, 
statesman. The Morning Leader and the Star, that is, 
prostituted the cause of a high standard in public affairs 
to party rancour, and in doing so did a grave injury to 
English journalism. 

But though we feel obliged to speak thus strongly of 
the conduct of the Morning Leader and the Star, we hold 
tbat the general result of the evidence and arguments pro- 
duced at the trial was entirely to confirm the line which we 
took last autumn in regard to the whole question. We 
diclared then, as we do now, that it was essential 
in the public interest that there should be a keen and 
vigilant public opinion in regard to the possibility 
of anything which, though innocent per se, might in 
future give an opening for corruption or undue influence 
creepivg into our public service. We urged that the 
honour and bona fides of particular men in particular cases 
did not exhaust the matter, and denied that because it 
could be shown, as it certainly could, that men like Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain were above all suspicion of corrup- 
tion, therefore a valuable political etiquette required in the 
interests of the nation could be relaxed. At present, as 
we urged, “ we are happily free from corruption in public 
life, but as we see abroad and in America at the present 
moment, and in our own past history, corruption is a 
watchful fiend who sits waiting bis opportunity in all 
public services. Unless he is vigorously barred out he is 
certain sooner or later to find an opportunity to slip in. 
For that reason no door must be left on the jar, and it 
must never be considered enough answer for an open door 
to say that at the moment it bas a vigilant guardian who 
would never tolerate corruption. Some day there may be 
another guardian who is not so vigilant.” We also 
pointed out that uuless a very special delicacy in regard 
to the obtaining of Government contracts marked the 
actions of the relations of Cabinet Ministers, there was a 
danger that their subordinates and the subordinates in 
the public offices might misunderstand the position, and 
stretch a point in favour of the relative of a Minister, though 
inreality that might be the last thing desired by that relative. 
In fact, we argued that a very undesirable tone might creep 
into such transactions unless a standard which would appear 
quite pedanticin ordinary commercial business were adopted. 
lt appears to us that the letters written in the Kynoch 
Company’s office by persons who were competent to write 
them in the ordinary course of business, and addressed to 
the Agents-General of the Colonies, and the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices, which were read in Court, afford 
strong proof of our contention. In these letters 
Kynochs asked for use by their traveller for letters of 
introduction to various Colonial authorities, and also 
asked that the fact that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain was 
chairman of the Company should be mentioned. For 
example, the Agent-General for Queensland was asked 
for a letter of introduction to the Premier of his Colony, 
and also asked to mention in it the fact that Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, the chairman of Kynochs, was the 
brother of the Colonial Secretary. Though the reports of 
the trial are somewhat vague on this point, we gather that 
the letters to the Colonial Office and the Foreign Office 
Were in similar terms. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain stated 
that he did not know of the writing of these letters, and 
also expressed his disapproval of them; and we do not 
doubt fora moment the absolute truth and sincerity of 
bis statement both as regards hisignorance as to the writing 
of the letters and his disapproval as to their contents. But 
We contend that the fact that letters of such a character 





could have been written by any person responsible for the 
work of writing letters for a firm of the standing of 
Kynochs is a proof of how slack and careless public 
Opinion was becoming in such matters. The writer 
evidently did not think that there was anything 
strange or doubtful in dwelling on the relationship 
between the chairman of his Company and the Colonial 
Secretary. Instead, he evidently thought it was a 
business fact which should not be overlooked. Appa- 
rently, too, the officials at the Agents-General’s offices 
and at the Foreign Office did not find anything odd or 
out of the way in these extraordinary letters, but ac- 
cepted them as a matter of course. One would have 
imagined that on their reaching a public office the first 
responsible official into whose hands they came would 
have instantly sent them back to the chairman of 
Kynochs. One would have expected him, that is, to take 
up some such attitude as the following :—‘ There must be 
something temporarily wrong in Kynochs’ office. It is 
impossible that the chairman, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
could have sanctioned or known about letters which 
thus ask for the use of his name coupled with that 
of the Colonial Secretary. He would clearly be 
horrified at such a suggestion. I had better, there- 
fore, at once draw his attention to the letters and 
get them withdrawn, and the Company’s servant who 
ventured to write them dismissed or well snubbed for his 
pains.’ But, astonishing to relate, nobody at the Foreign 
Office or at the offices of the Agents-General seems to 
have taken this very simple course. It was stated, how- 
ever, that an official at the Colonial Office, Sir W. Baillie 
Hamilton, most properly expressed the opinion that the 
Colonial Secretary would not wish to treat Messrs. Kynoch 
differently from any other firm in a case like this, but it 
does not appear that even he referred the letter back to 
Kynochs' office. Inourview, then, thisincident of the writing 
of the letters and the way in which they were received shows 
that a most dangerous laxity of view is beginning to prevail 
in our public offices in regard to the insidious forces of 
personal influence. If it is not stopped, and if our 
statesmen do not resolutely set themselves against any 
action which will open the door even in the smallest 
degree to the tendencies which make for corruption, we 
shall soon find the purity of our public life a thing of the 
past. Our public men must not consider whether they 
are personally without corrupt motives. They must go 
further, and consider whether they are sanctioning "sages 
which may lead to corruption in others, and whenever 
there is a doubt give their decision on the side which makes 
for the greatest safeguarding of the public honour. De- 
pend upon it, unless we demand a certain pedantic exacti- 
tude and scrupulosity of code where the pecuniary interests 
of the public are concerned, we shall ultimately fall into 
the other extreme, and sacrifice public to private interests. 


The Morning Leader and the Star have been duly 
punished for their violence and exaggeration, and for 
makiag a matter which ought to have been outside and 
above purty a subject for party malignity, and the country 
has been satisfied that there was nothing whatever corrupt 
in the relations between any members of the Chamberlain 
family and public contracts. This is well; but we cannot 
help believing that whenthe dust of the present combat has 
subsided there will, as an outcome of the incident, be a 
general agreement among our statesmen to maintain the 
highest possible abstract standard in these matters, and 
not to trust blindly and without the safeguards of a rigid 
etiquette to the chance of individuals invariably acting 
with scrupulous anxiety as to the interests of the nation. 
Though the discussion of the matter during the last six 
months has shown that we are as yet quite clear from 
anything corrupt in public life, it has also shown how and 
where the dangers he. When ali is said and done it isa 
matter of delicacy, and such delicacy can only be success- 
fully maintained and exacted by the creation of a healthy 
and vigilant public opiuion such as we have endeavoured 
to create. 





CONCILIATION AND COTTON. 


“ PUR si muove.” There is such a thing as progress 

after all. This is the thought suggested to us by 
certain “ official memoranda” relating to conciliation in 
the cotton-spinning trade. We know so well what would 
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once have been the language, and still more the tone, of 
the employers in reference to organisation among their 
workmen. We should have read of the disastrous effect 
of such organisation on our commercial position, of the 
impossibility of holding our own against the foreigner 
unless Trade-Unions were done away with, of the duty of 
the masters to use every meaus in their power to defeat 
and crush them. The employers of those days could not 
understand that where the units are weak they naturally 
seek for strength in combination. Conduct which was 
really prompted by natural reason seemed to them some- 
thing monstrous and unintelligible. To-day this feeling 
has disappeared. The principle of association is accepted 
by both parties. The employers have their Federations, 
the workmen have their Unions, and each meets the other 
on equal terms. They are not, of course, invariably of 
one mind. Their interests are sometimes conflicting, at 
least in appearance; and one side thinks the other 
obstinate and unreasonable. But they recognise that the 
road to trade prosperity lies through the region of mutual 
understanding. The whole relation of the employers to 
the men is now determined by this single factor. The 
Federations and the Unions manage their own 
affairs, represent their own members, and conduct their 
own disputes. Nor is this the-only change. The old 
notion of the employer was that of a man who made his 
own terms, except when some accidental accession of 
strength on the part of the men enabled them to put him 
at a disadvantage. He did not condescend to argue with 
them, or to give any reason beyond his own .will and 
pleasure for refusing the demands made on him. Nowa 
trade quarrel is an occasion, not for a mere display of 
endurance, but for argument, for statistics, for careful 
investigation of facts and principles. One side may be 
wrong and the other right, but they will be of one mind 
as to the process by which it is shown which is right and 
which is wrong. Even their warfare has become civilised, 
conducted on known principles and directed to a known 
end. The Manchester of to-day has really nothing in 
common with the Manchester of “ Mary Barton.” 


The cotton trade at this moment is on the eve of a very 
important decision. We cannot pretend to any minute 
knowledge of the points involved in the controversy, or to 
have an opinion whether the employers or the operatives 
are right in their reading of them. But we are very much 
struck by the temper in which the employers approach 
the subject when compared with that which has so often 
been visible in earlier disputes. At one time the men 
were in the habit of demanding that the profits of the 
trade at any given moment should be ascertained from 
an inspection of the employers’ books. On the other 
hand, the employers usually declined this on the ground 
—not always an unreasonable one—that secrecy was an 
essential element in the successful conduct of their 
business. This objection seems to have disappeared. The 
masters make no objection to the operatives’ proposal that 
a “net margin” of return on capital shall be taken, and 
that when this has been earned all further profits shall be 
divided between employers and employed, and they are 
content to fix this net margin at 5 per cent. Considering 
the risks and uncertainties of trade, this seems a very 
moderate figure to take. So far, the two parties are 
agreed. . Next, however, comes the question what is the 
selling price which will secure this 5 per cent. on the 
capital. The operatives say that when the cost of pro- 
duction is known a selling price which shall exceed the 
cost of production by a farthing a pound will give the 
required margin. To this the employers demur. They 
do not refuse to accept the additional farthing as sufficient, 
but they ask the operatives to show how they make out 
that it will be sufficient. The operatives produced figures, 
the employers disputed their accuracy, and at this stage 
the operatives, as it seems to us, managed to put them- 
selves distinctly in the wrong. How isa dispute of this 
kind to be settled except by calling in an impartial person 
to determine which view of the facts is the true one? 
This step the employers were willing to take. They 
thought the farthing a pound insufficient, but they did 
not ask that their opinion should be accepted as final. They 
proposed that the question should be gone into by experts 
representing both parties, with an umpire appointed 
in advance, and that masters and men should alike 


Pier eng 
to understand the men’s objection to this proposal, Jt 
rests, so far as we understand it, on an alleged over. 


estimate of the value of the mills. But whatever it rest 
on, one plain fact remains true. Impartial examination 
in some form is the only possible way of arriving at a 
conclusion on matters vitally affecting the interests of two 
powerful corporations. It would be as reasonable to 
expect a wealthy litigant in an important suit to accept 
the claim of the other party without a trial, as to expect 
the federated employers in-one of the chief national jp. 
dustries to accept the estimate of their capital arrived at 
by the federated workmen. 

Indeed, it is not even a question of reasonable ex. 
pectation. It is a claim that, even if it were conceded 
by the employers, it would be against the men’s 
interest to press. The permanent settlement of the 
elements in a great trade will not be helped on b 
a wrong estimate of their relative weight. If it turns 
out that capital has not been credited with its proper 
share in the joint enterprise, one of two things will 
follow. Either the settlement will be upset on some 
pretext or other, or the industry will by degrees cease to 
attract capital into it. The latter result may be sometime 
in the working out, and when it comes it may appear to 
be due to other causes. But in the long run it will be 
reached, and it will be reached by this road. Capital goes 
into a trade because those who hold it hope to get a 
certain return for their investment. The amount of that 
expected return will vary with a vast variety of conditions, 
but if one of these conditions is that the share allotted to 
it has been determined by an estimate which leaves 
material considerations out of the account or takes im- 
material considerations into the account, capital will cease 
to be attracted into an industry in which it is thus un- 
fairly handicapped. That is a consequence which it is to 
the interest of the men to avert just as much as it is to 
the interest of the masters. What is wanted in a perma. 
nent settlement is not merely that both sides shall accept 
it, but that what both sides accept shall accurately repre. 
sent the facts on which in the long run the prosperity of 
that particular trade must depend. Even if the employers 
in the cotton trade were one and all animated by a 
benevolent desire to sacrifice their own interest to that 
of their workmen, it would not be to the interest of 
the workmen to accept the offer. They would have a 
good time while the capital lasted, but it would not last 
for ever, and when it was gone there would be no more to 
replace it. Itis this consideration that makes the principle 
of arbitration so applicable to the particular controversy. 
It is often applied, or sought to be applied, to contro- 
versies in which it has no proper place,—controversies in 
which the things in dispute are not facts but feelings, not 
interest but temper, not the profits made in a particular 
trade but the fighting strength accidentally possessed by 
one or the other combatant. Here, however, we seem to 
have a case exactly suited to arbitration. The difference 
between the two parties is solely one of fact. Masters 
and men are agreed that the initial return on the capital 
invested shall be 5 per cent., but they are not agreed as 
to the price above the cost of production which will yield 
that return. The inquiry which is to solve this problem 
may be one of immense length and complexity. That may 
conceivably be a reason for not embarking on it,—for 
abandoning, that is to say, the attempt to fix a minimum 
interest on the capital invested in the cotton industry. 
But it is not, and cannot be, a reason for accepting the 
price suggested by one side without any inquiry at all. 

We end, as we began, with a sense of wonder at the 
vastness of the change which by almost imperceptible 
stages has come over employers in the cotton industry. 
What would their predecessors have said to the very idea 
of a fixed limit of interest, beyond which profits should 
be regarded as divisible by friendly arrangement between 
masters and men? Such a plan replaces the old theory 
on which the men asked as much as they dared, and the 
masters gave no more than they could help—each party 
only seeking to take advantage of the other’s necessity— 
by one which seeks to combine interests which are hostile 
only in appearance in the joint pursuit of an end common 
to both. It is a plan of extraordinary importance for the 
industry in which it has originated, and it is capable of 
indefinite extension to other industries. It does not, of 





be bound by their or his decision. It is not easy, 


course, usher in an epoch of universal peace. That is a8 
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much a dream in industry as it is in politics. But it 
removes what has been a chief cause of quarrel in the 
past, and except by some such arrangement as that pro- 
osed, must remain the chief cause of quarrel. If this 
vast benefit is defeated by the action of the operatives in 
refusing to submit their estimates of trade profits to im- 
partial investigation, it will be a disaster alike for 
industry and for good feeling between class and class. 








RELIGION IN FICTION. 
ISS YONGE, the novelist, whose death on Sunday last 
we regret to record, was able with the profits which 
she obtained from “The Heir of Redclyffe” to purchase a 
schooner, which she presented to Bishop Selwyn for his 
missionary work in Melanesia. “The Daisy Chain,” which 
we shall always maintain was the ablest, though not the most 
readable, of her books, yielded a sum out of which she contri- 
buted £2,000 to another missionary effort. These gains from 
what they style “ goody” books seem to surprise some writers 
who, as we think, do not fully comprehend their countrymen, 
or vealise that in this country and America a story, if it has 
any strength of its own, gains instead of losing in popularity 
from a religious flavour. Because some fifty years ago the 
country was deluged with books which were at once reli- 
gious and feeble, and were therefore despised by all 
who were competent to criticise them, they think there 
isa distaste in England for religion in literature, and especi- 
ally in the literature of fiction. They are, we are convinced, 
mistaken. They forget that no book in the world except the 
Bible has ever had among English-speaking peoples the 
circulation of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which, besides being 
a work of genius and the best allegory ever written, is an 
evangelical novel. They forget that “Calebs in Search of a 
Wife” was once in the library of every country house; that 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s rather poor story, “Ellen 
Middleton,” made on account of its religious tone a reputa- 
tion which, in spite of her change of faith, lasted all her life; 
that scarcely any book has had the hold on the middle classes 
obtained by Miss Mulock’s “ John Halifax,” which is intended 
to inculeate a creed almost identical with that of the Quakers , 
and that Mrs. Ward obtained very large sums from 
“Robert Elsmere,” a book of which the very essence is 
its eloquent advocacy of Unitarianism touched and warmed 
by religious emotion. They forget that “Salem Chapel” made 
Mrs. Oliphant, and that both in that book and its sequel, 
“Phebe Junior,” an admirable novel, the life-blood is the 
contrast drawn between the social effects of two ecclesiastical 
systems. They do not see that the enormous popularity of 
Mr. Barrie and “Tan Maclaren,” that “John Galt touched 
with the grace of God,” is first of all due to their marvellous 
portraiture of specially religious lives. Above all, they forget 
that “ Adam Bede.” was in no way less admired because of the 
religiousness of its tone, and that of all French novels 
probably the one best known in England is “ Les Misérables,” 
in which Victor Hugo preached the doctrine of unselfishness 
elevated into a real “religion of controlling force over men. 
Many of these writers say such books are popular in spite of 
the religion in them, and laugh at Miss Yonge’s goody-goodi- 
ness while acknowledging her really marvellous skill in the 
delineation of character. She possessed that skill, no doubt, 
even Sir Guy Morville being real, though “raised,” as every 
Sir Galahad must be; while in‘ The Daisy Chain” there ave 
seven or more girls, all brought up under similar circum- 
stances and sukjected to the same conditions, who are yet so 
separate and so finely drawn that if you met one of them you 
would be tempted to address her by name. The reservation of 
the critics is nevertheless a mistake. Religion in England isa 
part of life—* Your sceptics are all religious,” saida French lady 
—and the introduction of it increases to a majority of readers 
that sense of realism which the critics usually profess to admire. 
Those readers cannot imagine a week—as most story-tellers, by 
the way, do—without a Sunday. In half the educated house- 
holds in the country creed and conduct are subjects of daily 
discussion, and any variety of opinion about them is a cause 
of separation; while even among the hand-workers, though 
the proportion is less, it is far higher than could be deduced 
from any statistics of attendance at church. It is not true, 
either, that Miss Yonge’s or Mrs, Ward's special opinions are 


the source of their attractiveness, though doubtless they had 
a keen attraction for those who held their opinions before- 
hand. The English will read with attentiveness stories pene- 
trated with religious opinions in which they do not believe. 
How many “Auld Licht” Christians have we here; and how 
many people delight in “A Window in Thrums”? Thousands 
who dislike or distrust missionary effort read with keen 
pleasure Sir William Hunter's really wonderful story, “ The 
Old Missionary”; and we doubt if any one ever turned away 
from one of Mrs. Steel’s books because.of the very peculiar 
creed which, unless we mistake their meaning entirely, they 
half-consciously reveal. 

Will this tendency to tolerate, and even enjoy, religion in 
novels continue? We think it will, and even increase. No 
change:in English life in the past fifty years strikes the 
writer more strongly than that in the attitude’ of the people 
of nearly all grades towards religion. That the community 
has become more deeply religious he will not affirm. But 
while an over-rich class has become drunken with the thirst 
for excitement, and theology has perhaps grown less definite, 
the purely secular tone which once was manifested by a 
large majority has almost disappeared. There is keen 
interest in the subject, even among disbelievers. The 
discussion, too often, no doubt, sterile, in millions of 
households never ends, and with it comes the desire 
to know what the religious-minded really think and do, 
and the knowledge is sought as often through fiction as any 
other source. Wecan remember the time when good Pro- 
testants would have been hopelessly repelled by the Roman 
Catholic atmosphere which pervades that delightful story 
“My New Curate,” but what Protestant now who reads it 
fails keenly to appreciate it? The effect of a religion on the 
character is, in fact, recognised as most profound, and men 
are as pleased to see it pointed out, and tostudy it, as they are 
to see the influence of caste well painted in a picture. We do 
not say that the change is altogether beneficial. Much of it 
springs from purely intellectual curiosity, and there must he 
something, be it little or much, in the old teaching about the 
danger of “sinning against light,” but that it has occurred we 
are certain. No novel with power in it will now fail because 
it is intended to inculcate a particular religious belief, and no 
character will be despised because it is the product mainly of 
a special creed. Indeed, we should be-inclined to go farther, 
and predict that the next great novel, if we ever have one, would 
be penetrated through and through with belief or disbelief, but 
that prophecy is so vain, and that genius may display itself in 
a form that is outside caleulation. But of this we feel assured, 
that although work like that of Miss Yonge may not live, the 
reason of its fading will not be the religiousness of its tone. 
And the reason is plain and simple. Does any human being 
know another human being, who is not what he is, in part 
at least, because of his religious belief, or who under a 
different religious influence would not be a different man 
The business of a novelist is to show people as they are, 
and they are because of ideas and impulses, among the 
strongest of which are their convictions, be they what they 
may, as to the supernatural. 





LITERATURE AS AN ANODYNE. 
HAT was an interesting story told the other day by Mr 
Choate about James Russell Lowell. When Lowell was 
lying on his couch waiting for death, he was visited by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who asked his brother poet how he was 
Lowell replied that he had forgotten all his bodily pains, for 
he was deep in “Rob Roy.” The story is not only a testi- 
mony to Scott, it is a testimony to literature as the most 
powerful anodyne we know. We may well throw physic to 
the dogs when we can stir the pulses of our declining frame 
by the words of the great masters of human thought and 
emotion. The particular kind of book which cheers and con- 
soles a human spirit in times of bodily weakness varies a 
great deal. Tennyson called on his deathbed for “ Cymbeline,” 
George Eliot was found when dying with the “ Imitation” in 
her hand, Whewell the omniscient preferred in the same 
circumstances to read “ Mansfield Park.” But all testified, 
like Lowell, to the power of literature to ease the distress of 
the body. 





Modern science has taught us more and more that many of 
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the ills of the body, however they may be caused—and their 
roots lie deep—can often be more thoroughly treated by mental 
and moral means than by mere material devices. To rally 
the moral and mental forces of the torpid nature, to call forth 
latent moral energy, to make the mind supreme over the 
body,—this is the great aim of medical science in many, if not 
in all, cases. Even when no chance exists of curing a disease, 
and nothing but alleviation of suffering is possible, then it is 
still the object of the wise physician to rouse the inner mind 
forces and rely on them, rather than to treat the patient as 
though he were a mere bundle of tissues and bodily organs 
cunningly put together. Whatever of quackery there may 
have been in the development of healing by suggestion or in 
so-called mind cures (and doubtless there has been much), 
still the central idea of the mind cure has forced itself on the 
reason and imagination of the doctor, and has persuaded him 
to modify his practice and abandon practical materialism for 
the doctrine that man is at bottom a soul. 


This, we suppose, is the reason for the power of literature 
on the sick-bed in leading men to forget their pain and live 
in another world than that which seems to surround them. 
Medicine cannot effect this. We administer drugs faithfully, 
but the patient groans and tosses the night long. Even the 
most sympathetic nurse too often finds all power of soothing 
useless. Every conscious moment brings up images of misery 
and of dread. What is needed is that the patient should be 
taken out of the actual into an ideal world where his imagina- 
tion may be stirred and roused into a new relationship with 
his surroundings. It is vain to enter on the question whether 
mental surroundings born of the unseen are real, the point is 
that they are real to him. He is caught up into the third 
heayen of delight, and sees and hears that which cannot he 
uttered. There are few of us who have not enjoyed this 
experience in the midst of an illness which seemed to envelop 
us in horrors black as night. What a sweet sensation it was 
to emerge from this pit of despair for a time and to sit, as 
it were, in the light of day, taken away from ourselves, and 
borne into some ideal land! Even the pain and distress of 
the illness itself can almost be excused for the temporary 
relief, just as we can put up with thirst for the sake of the 
cooling liquid which follows. 

“Books are a world both pure and good,” wrote Words- 
worth, and it is for that reason they exercise a power over 
the mind which leads to a corresponding power over the body. 
We gain forgetfulness by opiates, but at a cost too great. 
The body soon relapses into its former condition, or perhaps 
the condition becomes even worse than it was. But of the 
work of fine imagination we may use the words of Milton, 
that “it after no repentance draws.” It does not deaden the 
vital forces in order to secure tranquillity, it raises them to an 
unknown power. It destroys the spell of disease so that it 
may place us under a higher and purer spell. It takes us 
out of the actual world, not that it may drug our senses, 
but that it may introduce us into an ideal world. We are 
absorbed in new interests, but not in an unhealthy way. We 
thread the forest of Arden with Rosalind, we tramp along 
the English roads with Jeanie Deans, we are free of the old 
haunted Pyncheon house, we enter with breathless eagerness 
into all the details of Crusoe’s strange dwelling, we weep over 
filial ingratitude with Lear and Goriot. The world of dis- 
ordered beds, and medicine phials, and heavy sick-room 
odows has passed from us wholly; we are in the midst of 
adventures, we are threading the mazes of character, we are 
involved in the problems of hate and love, we are back once 
more in the scenes of youth, when the world was fresh, we 
have hopes, and smiles, and tears. Here is the blessed effect 
of literature on the suffering body through the mind. 


Of course we shall awake from this beautiful illusion and 
draw back to the grey world. We shall toss on the bed of 
pain again, we shall watch the dim shadows die away, and we 
shall see again the sickly dawn, we shall know pain and 
misery and weakness and all the ills that flesh is heir to. This 
we cannot help. But there will bea difference. Those golden 
hours will not have been in vain. The mind will now be filled 
with new and singular or attractive images, black self will not 
be the one infernal deity enthroned within the inner shrine, 
Let a man have naught but his own self to think about, 
and even were he sound in limb and heart and every organ of 
the body, one might surely predict of him that soon his heart 








would fajl, his blood dry up, his limbs refuse their office 
the most helpless invalid who ever lay from dawn to sunse 
a couch of suffering will bear the pain so long as the mind ci 
be withdrawn from itself, and this can be accomplished in fer : 
better ways than by a good book. And when the mind is full 
of images of wonder and of interest, the body feels the 
influence, the blood flows with greater ease, the brain seemg 
less congested, the nerves are no longer mere avenues of pain 
the languor departs, and the entire frame receives such 
impulses as to give to it a new life. We have to confess that 
man is no mere decaying body, but a reasonable soul which is 
played on by unseen forces. 

The great writer, then, is really a good physician, a phy. 
sician of the body and the mind, Little did Shakespeare, or 
Scott, or Dickens dream of the diffused power which would 
radiate from their works and lighten up the mind of countless 
sufferers. A chapter from “ Pickwick” is as good as a tonic,— 
better than most tonics, because we know and see all its pie 
stituent elements. A play of Shakespeare's is a deep draught 
of purifying and healing drink, of more value than that in the 
bottle by the bedside. The nature-poetry of Wordsworth sinks 
insensibly into the soul with its healing and blessing agency, 
And the hidden but sure sources of spiritual power dominate 
the body, and reach out into all its ducts and veins, and if 
they do not cure they help us to bear our bodily infirmity, 
Thus literature lives in the lives not only of those who are 
vigorous, but perhaps it performs its highest and noblest 
work in the diseased and the stricken. Whata piece of work, 
as Hamlet said, isa man! How readily he responds to the 
unseen forces which lie all about us! The humblest sufferer 
on a bed of pain may be in the closest communion with the 
mind of a mighty genius whose magic has woven for him an 
invisible garment which keeps out misery and despair, and 
gives nobler loves and nobler cares. 


But 
t on 





“EYES AND NO EYES” IN THE ARMY. 
ENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, command. 
ing at Woolwich, has issued a General Order to the 
officers of his district urging them to teach their men to use 
their eyes. Though not too long for the subject, it is too long 
to quote in full, but the following are the main points in this 
sensible warning ;— 

“The attention of the General Officer Commanding is almost 
daily directed to cases in which men of all branches of the service 
have failed to use their eyes. Buckets are hanging up all round 
a room, and the non-commissioned officer in charge, at the moment 
when they are required, has never observed that they were there. 
A puliceman is asked why he is allowing some irregularity, and 
replies, with evident candour, ‘I beg your pardon, Sir, I did not 
see.” The variety of similar incidents that occur constantly is 
so great, and represents a blindness so universal and alarming, 
that the G.O.C. feels it necessary to impress upon every officer in 
the garrison the fact that, by the wording of his commission and 
by the custom of the Service, it is his duty to train men under 
him in whatsoever is necessary to their efficiency in war. 
Subaltern officers in their lectures to the men will select illustra- 
tions from war showing its importance. They will find plenty in 
the last war, even if they are not as familiar as they ought to 
make themselves with the past history of war, which is full of 
them. ‘I did not see it’is habitually to be regarded as a con- 
fession of incapacity for soldiering, no matter how commonplace 
and trivial the incident to which it applies.” 

The pessimism is quite misplaced which says: “Oh, it is 
hopeless to teach this kind of thing. It is no good going in 
for abstract training with no object in sight, and quite use- 
less to think that our ‘Tommies’ can learn to see like the 
Boers, who are always out shooting game, or like the bush- 
men, who spend their lives tracking cattle and finding their 
way through pathless scrub.” To learn to see and observe 
naturally, and with the pleasant inducement of sport, is one 
way, and perhaps as good as any other. But it is not the 
only way. In this country it nearly always begins by a taste 
for field sports, even of the humblest kind. The late Sir W. 
Flower once told the writer that he considered that “ bird- 
nesting was just as good a form of sport as any other,” mean- 
ing that it needed the same quick eye and ready inference. 
Lord Willoughby D’Eresby’s “Advice to Whippers-In” in 
the February number of the Badminton Magazine is a good 
example of the training learnt and required by those who 
amuse themselves with field sports seriously enough to make 
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them a business. But in the best of surroundings it is not a 


habit which “ comes of itself.”’ It is always the result of 

ractice, whether the object for which it is employed be plea- 
= or profit, or, as in the case of animals, the avoidance of 
danger. Like virtue as defined by Aristotle, it is a state of 
pe in which the body acts as a servant, ruled by a perma- 
nent disposition: to make the best use of the faculties. As in 
the virtue of industry there comes a period when it is harder 
to be idle than to work, so in the virtue of habitual 
vigilance there comes a state when it is harder not 
to see than to see. A man who has acquired this kind 
of vigilance never loses it, neither in suitable surroundings 
does anything induce him to forego it. He sees, with effort- 


less precision, the inanimate objects around him ; he knows 


by quick analogy their nature, their distance, the probable 
course of streams where partly hidden from sight, the 


heights of hills, the hardness or softness of the ground, and 
the like. Reason aids sight, doubtless. But it is the actual 
use of the eye which presents the essential factors. If the 
whole list of tribes or classes famous for quick and long 
sight be tabled, it will be found that in nearly every case the 
training has come in the pursuit either of sport, or of wild 
animals hunted for food or profit. The practical inference 
is that if our soldiers are to be trained to see, and to use their 
common-sense as to what the objects seen may mean, the pro- 
cess by which these hunting races or hunters have learnt the 
art must be reproduced in some way, with the sport and its 
interest left out. This does not sound attractive, or very 
promising. General Ian Hamilton lately wrote that Lord 
Lovat’s Scouts, almost entirely recruited from the Highland 
stalkers and gillies, were a match for the Boers at their own 
business, both in scouting and shooting. That is evidence 
that the people of these islands, when brought up in suitable 
surroundings, are the equals of any other race in the natural 
faculty of sight. No sensible person could doubt it. They 
are, on the whole, the strongest, best fed, and healthiest race 
in the world. But their usual surroundings, which often do 
develop their other bodily faculties, are, it must be admitted, 
very much against the development of eyes. It is difficult to 
name many trades or crafts in which quickness of vision is 
needed or distant objects are habitually watched. The men who 
judge distance most constantly and narrowly all day long are 
the cabmen and carmen in the large towns. Their sight and 
judgment are astonishing, and quick inferences as to which 
way another vehicle is going to turn, or where it will draw 
up, are made by them all day. Men who enlist from such 
employments are said often to make the best gunners in the 
Artillery. But what chance has an artisan working indoors, 
ora mill hand, or a mason, or a plumber, of learning to use 
his eyes? Very little, it must be admitted. In the rural 
districts there is one great advantage for the natural training 
of eyesight. The distances are far greater than in towns, 
and the eye can be, and sometimes is, focussed on distant 
points during great part of the day. People living among 
mountains, as in Wales, Scotland, and even on Dartmoor, 
habitually carry the head at a slightly different angle from 
townsmen. See, for instance, how Scotch Highland girls or 
Albanian Arnauts carry their heads. But nothing ever gets 
the urban person’s head up. Quickness of sight, even for what 
is around him, may be a positive drawback to urban success. 
The objects around are alike too numerous and too insignifi- 
cant to the seer. If he takes in the bearings, actions, 
approach, and departure of the utterly detached crowds of 
people and horses in the streets, he is actually wasting energy, 
and distracting his brain from his work. It is waste of the 
senses, unless he means to write on what he has seen, because 
all these objects are absolutely out of relation to himself and 
each other, neither friends nor foes, playing no part in his life- 
In war time or in the wilderness each living being is of 
supreme interest. There is scarcely a creature but can tell 
something which it is important to know. In the cities any 
personal interest is centred indoors. Out of doors the citizen 
moves resolutely, and perhaps properly, shutting the eyes of 
his mind to outside impressions. His business is thinking, 
not seeing. 


Is it then impossible to educate soldiers to use their 
eyes after they have joined the Army, with no previous 
special training of the faculty of sight and seeing, but rather 
the reverse 2? There is the hest reason for believing the con- 





trary, and on analogous evidence. Our sailors, men in the 
sister-Service, and drawn from all classes (Mr. Arnold-Forster 
says that the ploughboy is as eager to go to sea as the fisher- 
man’s son, and makes an equally good seaman), have, as a class, 
the best “ professional” sight of any of ourcountrymen. For the 
purposes of their calling they can see for distances, and through 
screens of fog, darkness, rain, and cloud, in the same Way ag 
the envied possessor of a “duck eye” can see wildfowl in 
thick weather or by moonlight. The training of a seaman’s 
sight is peculiar, As the surface on which he sees 
objects is a dead flat, the first requisite is long-distance 
sight, and the recognition of minute differences in the 
rig or shape of ships long before they are clear of the 
horizon. He has, in fact, to be able to see things which are 
“over the world’s edge” from his standpoint, and only show 
up little by little over the bend of the circle. In order to do 
this he uses, by a habit which has become a second nature, not 
only his own eyes, but every means which science has invented 
toaid them. It was quoted as something quite astonishing 
that the Boer officers and men were equipped with glasses to 
make the best use of their eyes across their sea—the veldt. 
Why, there is not an English A.B. who would not expect to 
be able to do the same when keeping watch, and even a 
pensioner or Coastguardsman would no more think of 
leaving his glasses behind him when he went to 
take his turn on the beach than a fisherman would 
of leaving his landing-net behind when he expected 
to catch heavy trout. Again, it is as obligatory for a naval 
officer on duty to carry his telescope as his sword. Our 
seamen, and we have over one hundred thousand of 
them, have learned to use their faculty of sight to the 
utmost, and to avail themselves as a habit of every 
artificial aid. In addition they acquire, besides general 
handiness, all the specialised knowledge and “tips” to draw 
conclusions from what they see. The correctness with which 
they infer what some distant scarcely distinguishable vessel 
is, what coal she is burning, how fast she is going, where she 
hails from, what her business is, and the like is past under- 
standing by a landsman. But the secret is simple enough. 
The sailor has learnt to use his eyes and to think over the 
reports they make to him. 

This is an instance of the professional learning of the art 
of seeing which is exactly what is required of our soldiers. 
It shows that observation, vigilance, quickness of vision, and 
its proper uses for the purposes of warlike efficiency can be 
and are learnt by the same class from which our Army 
is drawn, and learnt in the ordinary way of business. 
That the faculty of keen sight exists, while the capacity for 
its use can be developed, will be an encouragement to those 
responsible for teaching the Army. But it must be admitted 
that the difficulties in the way of giving the requisite practice 
are great. You can no more teach men to use their eyes 
by barrack-square drill than you can train foxhounds to killa 
fox in the kennel yard. The first move must be to take the 
men into the open. As in nine cases out of ten the 
“hostile objects” they need training to see are other 
men, it should not be difficult to make seeing, scouting, 
and lying hidden an interesting and intelligent form 
of drill. The territorial system, by scattering depdts 
throughout the country, makes such outdoor training more 
possible than formerly. The Rifle Brigade, for instance, 
have their depét at Winchester. Miles of downs, with their 
valleys, farmsteads, and rough hillsides, are available for this 
kind of training. Near Oxford, Shotover Hill, Cowley, and 
the countryside generally offer chances of the same kind. 
Baden-Powell’s book on scouting supplies enough ideas to 
carry beginners some way on the road to success. But train- 
ing in sight is a field in which much should be left to indi- 
vidual officers. As a class Englishmen excel in teaching 
their keepers and whips how to use their eyes and judgment- 
Doubtless, if they give their minds to it, they can train 
soldiers too. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ae 
OUR “ADMIRABLE” SERVICE RIFLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 


Srr,—It is rather surprising that nobody has so far pointed 
out the inconsistencies in Mr. Brodrick’s recent utterances 
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concerning our Service rifle. He is reported to have said that 
in comparison to the Mauser “our rifles have stood the test 
of the campaign admirably as regards range, accuracy, 
mechanism, solidity, and thoroughness of their manufacture.” 
In 2 word, we are expected to believe that we have in the Lee- 
Enfield a perfect Service arm. This is irreconcilable (1) with 
the admissions made by Mr. Brodrick’s predecessor, (2) with 
the actions of the Government, (3) with expert opinion and 
technical facts, and (4) with a host of incidents at the front as 
reported by reliable witnesses. In view of the admitted 
importance of the matter, I may perhaps be permitted to 
recapitulate in the briefest possible form why this latest 
attempt to whitewash deficiencies in our armament must he 
accepted with a good deal of reserve. Taking the four points 
in their sequence, one would like to know why, if the accuracy 
of the Service rifle is admirable, did Mr. Wyndham three 
months after the outbreak of the war admit that three hundred 
and fifty thousand Lee-Enfield rifles were incorrectly sighted, 
and from his place in the House of Commons assure 
Mr.’ Weir that a strict inquiry into the origin of the 
error in the sighting of these rifles had heen insti- 
tuted. Secondly, why was it considered a “ measure 
of urgency” to appoint a year or so ago the Committee 
of Small Arms to inquire into this very matter? And 
why was it found expedient to waste money and very precious 
time in stopping by cable those of the incorrectly sighted 
three hundred and fifty thousand rifles that had been sent to 
South Africa (one hundred thousand), thereby retarding at a 
most critical moment the Army's forward movement? Why, 
if its accuracy was admirable, did the War Office issue that 
notorious Woolwich memorandum, that “ unspeakable memo- 
randum,” as one London technical journal did not hesitate to 
call it, “ which is simply the most hideous and colossal piece 
of stupidity which the dazed officialdom of our present dark 
days has been, so far, able to produce.” This document not 
only acknowledged that the rifle was so constructed that it 
infallibly missed, if accurately aimed, but declared that this 
was a blessing in disguise, as it obliged the soldier to learn 
what corrections to make in aiming. Thirdly, to give a few 
technical facts, we have first of all to note that the only 
existing official text-book on ‘Small Arms and Ammunition” 
was issued in the year 1894. The War Office evidently 
believes that invention and improvement came then and there 
toa standstill, for not only has no new edition of the work 
giving up-to-date information been issued, but it has long 
been out of print, so that it is unobtainable. When I recently 
wanted to acquire a copy, I was told at H.M. Stationery Office 
that “the War Office had no requirement for a new edition.” 
We have, therefore, to turn to foreign official text-books to 
obtain information respecting improvements made since 1894, 
the last edition of Mr. Greener’s book on the gun confirming 
ina popular form the principal improvements to within the 
last year or two. Comparing our Service rifle with any of 
the military arms introduced since 1894, we find on quite un- 
questionable authority that our rifle has the lowest muzzle 
velocity, the worst trajectory, the least penetration, by a long 
way the slowest fire (starting with an empty rifle), and is 
the heaviest of all. Even when properly sighted it is con- 
sidered by the majority of English expert rifle-shots to be less 
accurate than certain foreign ones, for nearly all the prizes at 
Bisley open to other than our Service rifle have in recent 
years been won by the Austrian -256 Mannlicher. As 
samples of what our recognised experts think of the Lee- 
Enfield I may quote a letter in a recent number of the Field 
by one of our leading men, where he says, when referring to 
the deliberations of the Small Arms Committee: “What, 
however, we must fear is that the ruling authorities may bind 


reliable witnesses thought of the Lee-Enfield weds lado 
speak, but no doubt they are remémbered by many who wil] 
agree that in comparison with Brown Bess, or even with the 
obsolete Snider rifle, the Lee-Enfield may be considered an 
“admirable” Service arm, but certainly not when compared 
with any of the modern Service rifles, which, it is said, we are 
endeavouring to copy.—I am, Sir, Xe., . 
W. A. BaAILuin-GRoumay, 


[We gladly print Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s letter, for the 
subject is clearly of vital importance; and not to welcome 
discussion thereon would be a capital error. At the same 
time, we cannot ourselves profess to pronounce any opinion 
on so technical a subject. We may note, however, that Lord 
Roberts's opinion in favour of the Service rifle is a very difficult 
obstacle for its opponents to surmount. He is himself a keen 
rifle-shot, and he has had a wide experience of the Lee-Enfield 
on active service.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





FINANCE AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 16th inst. I notice an article in 
connection with the forthcoming Budget under the heading 
of “Finance and the War” containing the following 
sentence :—* A more promising source of revenue is to be 
found in an increase in the Beer-duties, and next, in an 
increase in the licenses to sell intoxicants.” Now, with all 
due respect, I should like to point out that your writer is not 
truly well informed upon our trade matters. The existing 
Beer-duties are already enormous, amounting to nearly 90 per 
cent. on the cost of the raw materials. Such a heavy tax, I 
think, hardly exists in the annals of taxation. Jn 1880 the 
Malt-tax on finished malt was equivalent to 22s. per quarter, 
The tax was then transferred by Mr. Gladstone to beer, and 
made equal to 23s. 6d. per quarter of eight bushels of malt, 
The Beer-tax since that date has been continually added to, and 
now amounts approximately to 8s. 7d. per quarter more than the 
old Malt-tax without the trade receiving any redress or-com- 
pensation. The extra 1s. War-tax imposed last year has, to my 
knowledge, considerably affected the trade. Taking a rough 
average, it has been borne, half by the brewers and half by 
the traders. The brewers who have borne this extra taxation 
of 6d. per barrel have had to pay it virtually out of their 
ordinary dividends. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
extra taxation means at least a 25 per cent. tax on all ordinary 
dividends of brewery securities. The reason why brewers and 
the trade as a whole have said so little about the extra taxa- 
tion of last year has, undoubtedly, been’ because it was stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer such taxation was only a 
temporary measure to meet the exceptional war charges. The 
trade has been loyal to the Government and the country, and 
looks for an early remission of the War-tax when the war is 
over. Next with regard to the extra revenue it is suggested 
should be raised from licenses. Your writer admits high 
prices have been given for licensed houses, and this, of course, 
means that the rents of these properties—to show even a fair 
return upon the capital invested—must be proportionately 
high, and it is scarcely possible, therefore, that much more 
taxation can be borne. But besides the value of the freehold 
or leasehold licensed property, your writer has overlooked the 
tenants’ interests, such as goodwill, valuation for fixtures, 
fittings, furniture, and stocks, large capital sums for which 
have been sunk in the properties by the tenants themselves. 
T assure you the brewing trade and its kindred businesses 
have been taxed and taxed until the breaking point in many 
instances has, I fear, been reached ; and when the Budget :: 





them down to produce an improved model of the Lee-Enfield. 
This rifle is so faulty in everything but its rifling taat any 
arm, however remotely descended from it, is almost certainly 
foredoomed to failure.” In the Times last year a late Inspec- 
tor of Army Ordnance wrote: “ Ever since its initiation [of 
the Service rifle] in 1888 I have strongly opposed it... .. . 
It is not a difficult matter to lay hands on-a military rifle 
superior in all points to the Lee-Enfield.”. Land and Water 
not long ago made the following editorial comment upon the 
matter: “It is now generally admitted that the Lee-Enfield 
rifle is one of the worst military arms in existence.’ Of the 


unfolded I shall be very much surprised if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the vast knowledge he possesses of the 
real position of the trade and the incidences of taxation in 
connection therewith, is not one of the first to admit that it 
has been severely handicapped. Has not the time arrived 
when other sources of revenue, outside the Income-tax and 
trade contributors, should be tapped, so that the bird whieh 
has laid the golden eggs for the Treasury may be saved from 
destruction ? Because Cobden and his confreres preached a 
certain doctrine many years ago, is it just to the country that 
no deviation now should be made from the tenets he then 
laid down? Cobden never dreamt, for instance, of foreigt 





host of incidents at the front showing what officers and other 


bounties being given on sugar, and it was one of his expressed 
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beliefs that within a very few years of the adoption of Free- | appointments. The domestic service question needs much 
trade all nations of the earth would follow England’s example. | consideration. Are mistresses in this country prepared to see 

This hasnot been the case, and whilst undoubtedly Free-trade has | the already diminishing supply still further diminished, and 

done much towards building up the happiness and prosperity of | will the inducements to attract them to the Cape be sufficient 
our nation, yet, I venture to think, by adhering too closely | if the truth is told? The wages question would be all right, 
to one line of policy, we may miss valuable opportunities for | and in the larger towns there ought to be openings for them 
obtaining new revenue without oppressing any one. For in time. I have in my mind’s eye an inland country town of 
instance, take the question of sugar, to which your writer | some five thousand inhabitants. There would be over three 
alludes. It is incredible that 2d. per pound taxation onsugar | hundred domestic servants in it. Every white family 
imported would ae = real preyed bin ~ pia A employs a servant of some kind, but in the whole town there 
Sugar is more or Jess @ fuxury, WhICh has een abnormauy | were only three white servants. Two of the three were emi- 
cheap during the past few years, to the ruin, alas! of some of grants ing after serving the time they were bound for, 
our oldest Colonies, and it is estimated that.3d. per pound would | scsateed te tle came families, and returned with them to 
bring in to the revenue fully £6,500,000 on vur present con- | this country, saying they would not take service elsewhere in 
sumption. 9" it = ay - re I poe _ the | the Colony, as Colonists did not know how to treat white 
registration of imported wheat a 1e rate o 8. per) servants. This is partly explained when I say that of 
quarter was discontinued. No one could possibly feel such | the houses el: by den three rete families, 
mpeesiions. * Poe ise ig - ee in not more than six would there be accommodation for a 
be welcomed by the country, would add av least | white or even a coloured servant. Ninety per cent. of the 
£3,000,000 per annum to the revenues of the Kingdom. | oojoured servants return to their homes at eee Of the 
There are, I venture to suggest, many other sereee from | other ten, five sleep under the kitchen table, and the remaining 
which additional revenue could with ease and justice be five, probably nursemaids, may fare a little better, may even 
obtained,—British wines, to wit, the toate in which has now | jaye bedsteads, or at least the floor, in the children’s room. 
grown to an enormous extent, and which are totally exempt | 4, to the servants’ chances of marriage. The English 
from excise-duty. Why should not coal exported to foreign | tradesman might look for a wife from among them, but even 
countries and for foreign shipping also pay something | he quickly takes up with the traditions of the place; and the 
towards our national revenue? A small export-tax of, say, | Colonial tradesman, whose sisters have been brought up to 
2s, 6d. per ton would, I believe, bring in approximately about | gespise service, is not likely to. Then there is the poor white 
£5,000,000 per annum to our Treasury. I know from much | pyoblem out there. In the future it will be larger and poorer 
personal experience in the United Kingdom that the present | than ever. The hundreds of poor whites who have in the past 
incidences of taxation, both Imperial and local, press very | refused to go into service may in the future be compelled to 
heavily upon our trade, and I am convinced that any further | go go, although I have known cases where they have preferred 
additional burden placed upon this industry would not only to starve, and did starve, instead. In a country of mixed 
handicap it, but in some instances actually destroy it, whilst | paces, at least coloured races, the labour problem is always 
at the same time it would not be for the true benefit of the | intensified, and emigrants will meet with difficulties that have 
public, or of the nee of malt and spirituous liquors in | 15 existence in this country. At the same time, the right 
the country.—I am, Sir, Kc., C: Howarp TRipp kind of people get on in all countries, and I hope in the future 

onenine Director of Ind, Coope, and Co.,| 33 in the past to lend a hand in helping the right sort to 
imited, Burton-on-Trent). : : sore 
: : : ; settle in a country which I dearly love.—I am, Sir, &e., 

[As to the taxation on beer being higher than anything An EMIGRANT. 
else in the annals of taxation, we would remind our corre- 
spondent that beer is taxed far less highly than spirits. If FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
the logical plan of taxing beer in proportion to the amount [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
ot aleohol it contains were to be adopted, the Beer-tax would be Sir—In a letter by Mr. W. D. Scull on “ Clericalism and Anti- 
greatly increased. As to increasing we sum paid for licenses, Clericalism in European Politics” which appeared in the 
ee eo oe rr — sid were - bea so desire Spectator of March 2nd, the writer states that La Croiz, “the 
that the nian. se-iadenibnalbnete-woilhr aapvind, ebsess the valuable. recognised organ” of the Romish Church, “ did not scruple to 
monnpely ge pits cones Reins om 6 something ally itself with Socialists, atheists—even with such as Rochefort 
— Hel - < es a = Bl — i —in its fierce effort to inflame the French nation to invade and 
holly j Mi A _E Spectator] ey ee ee destroy us.” Although you have closed the discussion on 
ae ee Sena MENT “ Clericalism,” may I crave space, as an English Socialist who 

WOMEN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. is in close touch with France, to say a word on this other point 

[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”} in Mr. Scull’s letter? I do not know to whom he refers 

Sir,—I gather from various sources that the above subject is when he pei ihe eine Bocialiots, buh 5 Go hnaw Seep ahe 
likely to become an interesting one to many women both in this firmest friends of England _— nation, and those who have done 
country and in South Africa. I, an exile from Cape Colony | their utmost to stem the tide of Chauvinism in F rance, espe- 
ut the present time, am already interested in it. The more so | cially when directed against England, are the Socialists of 
perhaps that in times past I have had some little experience | France, especially their eloquent orator and leader, my friend 
in aiding and encouraging young women to emigrate, I | Jean Jaurés. Last October I was present at the Bourse du 
should like a little more information from the ladies who | Travail in Paris at a great demonstration, almost entirely 
signed the letter on the subject in the Spectator of the | Socialist, which was held to weleome representatives of English 
23rd inst. Have any of them ever been in South Africa, and | Workmen who had been sent over by the Workmen's Peace 
for how long? Did they live in town or country? Do they | and Arbitration Society, for the express purpose of showing 
know the normal state of the domestic service market in | ‘Tiendship to the French workers. On that —— the two 
South Africa ? also the domestic service problem which exists | Chief French speakers were the Socialists Jaurés and Vaillant, 
t to | and the whole meeting was enthusiastic in its applause of every 
provide situations for women of “refinement and repute” ? | word which touched on French and English pray 
When the war broke out the supply was equal to the demand. | Ere long & TeseER visit of French workmen and Socialists to 
| London will be arranged, and I can prophesy that the keynote 


Of course, we Colonists expect a “boom” after the war, | “4! ; re : q 

but it is just possible we may be a little too previous if of that meeting will, from the members: of both Basen, be 
women of “refinement and repute” are imported straight | the same as that at the Bourse du Travail —I am, Sir, &e., 
away. My experience as to the emigration of teachers and : _ HERBERT BuREows. 
nurses has been most satisfactory; but a lady teacher| 99 Sotheby Road, Highbury Park, N. 
ought always to go out toa certainty, and about that there | 
need be no difficulties, as the school committees in South THE CELTIC INSPIRATION. 

Africa are the best emigration agents in the world; buta (To THE EDITOR OF TILE “SPECTATOR.” 

teacher out of a situation is looked upon with suspicion. As | Srr,—The letter of your correspondent “W. W.” is full of 
to nurses: after the war the country will be flooded with them, | interest, but misses a point, I think. “The gods of Seandi- 
and it would be unwise for any to go now or then, unless to! navian mythology,” he says, “are more definite and real to 














there as here? How soon after the war do they expec 
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us than the half-historical heroes of Celtic tradition.” Granted. 
But were not both equally vague to any Englishman before 
last century? Modern poetry has availed itself of the Scandi- 
navian mythology. It is only now beginning to avail itself 
of the Celtic. And in my opinion some one may possibly do 
for Celtic legend what Wagner has done for Scandinavian. 
There seem to me many other disputable points in the 
letter, notably the supposed “inability of the Celtic race to 
express or externalise their Nature-worship in anthropo- 
morphic forms,” but I am not scholar enough to discuss 
them. Is not “W. W.” a little inclined to blame a river 
for not being the sea? I spare you an expansion of my 
metaphor, and I am, Sir, &e., STEPHEN GWYNN. 
[Gray no doubt popularised “Odin, King of Men,” but 
unless we are mistaken the Scandinavian gods first appeared 
in our literature during the reign of Dryden.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE AMERICAN AND AFRICAN CIVIL WARS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 23rd you ask:—* What 
would now be the condition of the United States if the North 
had patched up a peace with the South on their terms?” &e. 
May I be allowed to ask whether the conditions of the United 
States of America and South Africa are so precisely alike as 
to allow of the policy to be adopted in terminating the South 
African Civil War being determined by considerations derived 
from American experience? When the Southern planters 
laid down their arms at Appomattox Court House, they found 
themselves practically forced into unconditional surrender, for 
they were face to face— 

(1) With an enormously superior white population in the 
North, continually being replenished by immigrants from 
Europe, whose sympathies, as the experience of the war 
had shown, were certainly not given to the Southern 
cause, and who lived in a territory separated from that of 
the South only by an artificial frontier, and communi- 
cating freely with it by land. 

(2) With a population of newly liberated slaves, forming the 
vast majority of the human population of the South, and 
well aware that the preservation of their newly-acquired 
liberties depended on their fidelity to the North. 


Consequently, the North was able to mould the South to its 
will like wax, although it may be a moot question if the 
United States would not be more economically prosperous 
to-day if some consideration had been expended in restarting 
the Southern plantations after the war. Possibly the vast 
area of land open to Northern immigration in the West 
obscured the need for this. "What, on the other hand, are the 
conditions in South Africa ?— 


(1) The Dutch, who hold all the agricultural land, are in a 
majority, which has been made homogeneous by recent 
events. 

(2) It is a moot question whether the black population, especi- 
ally in the two new Colonies, is not more friendly to the 
Dutch than it is to the English Afrikanders. 
Owing to the presence of this black population, and to the 
need of special experience for dealing successfully with 
agricultural work in Africa, it is practically certain that 
any increase in the Outlander population must for years 
be confined to the towns and mining areas, that is, to 
territories dependent for their means of subsistence either 
on the territories around them or on channels of communi- 
cation passing through those territories inhabited by 
potentially hostile races, and therefore requiring to he 
garrisoned, 

These Outlanders can only in a limited proportion, from 

the necessities of the case, be English Afrikanders. Con- 

sequently the possible immigrants must not only be 
restricted in number by the expense of a journey oversea, 
but will be sharply divided both by racial differences, and 
by economic questions, such as the relations between 
capital and labour, the treatment of natives as 
regards the liquor question, tariff questions, and 
the like. Hence, they cannot give the same united 
support to English as against Dutch interests, as a solid 
free-soil population gave the North against the South. 

Hence, we may well assert that even after the conclusion 

of the war the Dutch will be in a far stronger position for 

a potential passive resistance than were the Southern 

planters, and therefore it is impossible for us to leave 

their (i e., the Dutch) terms out of sight in discussing the 
eventual conditions of peace. 

May I also thank you most heartily for your kind mention of 

my plan for raising Boer regiments on Lord Chatham's High- 

land model made in your issue of December Ist, 1900, on lines 

originally suggested by the late Lord Loch ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. 
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A DETECTIVE PUZZLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I was somewhat surprised that a paper of the standin 

of the Spectator (March 24th) should publish a criticism of 
the above case hased on the reporters’ misrepresentations of 
what I said, without first making inquiries as to the truth of 
the report. You state that “Mr. Heslop made one little mis. 
take, probably from want of experience in murder cases,” Jp 
1877 I gave evidence in two murder cases, both of which were 
found guilty. Since then I have given evidence in seventeen 
or eighteen such cases. I have been Divisional Police-Surgeon 
for eighteen years in Manchester, and have made about two 
thousand medico-legal post-mortem examinations. I never 
said that Mrs. Farrer could not have inflicted the wound her. 
self, hut when asked by the coroner stated that it was possible, 
In this the coroner will bear me out. What I did add was 
that I did not think that the old lady, aged over seventy 
years, after inflicting the wound which had divided the left 
coronary artery and made a puncture into the right ventricle, 
could have performed such co-ordinate acts as to dress herself 
in the way described, and to have stitched her garment 
up in front for four or five inches, afterwards putting the 
needle and thread away. I knew of the case of the 
late Empress of Austria, and other similar cases. But 
what were the conditions of the victims? They might 
certainly walk almost automatically for a short time, 
but were they in a condition as to strength and intelli. 
gence to perform such acts as this old lady did? Is it not 
more likely that she suddenly became faint and fell on her 
face, causing the bruises which were found after death on the 
spots on which the face rested on the floor? I came to the 
conclusion that the blood did not come from the nose, as 
there was no blood in the nostrils and the nose was not 
broken. You state that there was no motive for the crime of 
murder. I have known similar cases where the motive has 
been found. I was not called in by the police because they 
did not know that it was not a case of sudden death from 
natural causes, which I understand was the opinion of the 
medical gentleman who first saw the deceased. I have the 
authority of the coroner for the city of Manchester to state 
that the reports in the papers were grossly misrepresented 
and exaggerated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brasenose Club, Manchester. 


W. J. HEstop. 


[We greatly regret if, unintentionally, we misrepresented 
Mr. Heslop’s evidence, but we relied on reports in a paper of 
the highest standing,—7.e., the Manchester Guardian. We 
are sorry to have given annoyance to Mr. Heslop, and not to 
have been aware of his experience as a police-surgeon, but we 
cannot admit that we in any way exceeded fair comment on 
the reports before us.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ARMY PROPOSALS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,.—I read the article re the above in the Spectator of 
March 16th, and consider the scheme therein propounded a 
near approach to the panacea for solving our recruiting difli- 
culties. Being a practical man with twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience of recruiting, I would point out that not more than 
10 per cent. of the men entering their names on a Home 
Defence Register are likely to attain the age of sixty-five years, 
and that, therefore, this excellent idea is to some extent 
nullified at the first outset. Again, 1s. a day is, to use a 
colloquialism, only sufficient to get a drink; that is to say, if 
a man is past work and has no friends, it is insufficient to keep 
him outside the workhouse, where it would promptly be taken 
from him. During the past twenty years recruiting sergeants 
have been heavily handicapped by the prospective nature of 
the terms, many of which, as is well known, are more 
imaginary than real. Is not your otherwise brilliant idea a 
little too prospective? Is it likely to conduce to recruiting 
that when the recruit is invited to join you say to him: ‘ After 
you have completed seven years with the colours and five in 
the Reserve, you will become eligible to register your name 
for home defence, which will ensure you a pension of 1s. a day 
after having attained the age of sixty-five years’? And can 
you not anticipate his answer? Is 1s. a day a fitting com- 
pensation for the man whose services have been held “ at 





call” for forty-five years? Make it 1s. 6d. a day, and pub 
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e to sixty, and you have not only a strong incentive 


: the a) Vie 
: rome but a ready-made army within your grasp.—I 
pe Sir, &e., EXPERIENCE. 





COMPROMISE WITH THE BOERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir.—We shall probably never know for certain why the Boer 
leaders refused our peace proposals ; probably | each of 
them had different reasons. But no self-respecting Boer 
could accept a suggestion that the legal position of Kaffirs 
should be similar to that which they hold in Cape Colony, 
where on certain conditions they have a vote, and can even 
sit in the Legislature. General Botha seems to have been 
prepared to accept the Orange Free State laws for Kaffirs, a 
very wide departure from the Transvaal product. It is clear 
that the negotiations must have broken down on this question 
alone without reference to Sir A. Milner and assistance by 
Joan or gift. It is lamentable to think what the question of 
slavery has cost us and our cousins across the Atlantic in 
blood and money, but I am sure Messrs. Bright, Gladstone, 
Cobden, and Forster would if they were living approve, as I 
do, of the position taken up by their pupil, Mr. Chamberlain. 
Have Messrs. Morley, Courtney, &c., nothing to say on the 
subject P—I am, Sir, &c., Otp LIBERAL, 





THE QUEEN’S MEMORIAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —In Sir W. Harcourt’s speech at the Mansion House he 
said: “He hardly knew one [monument] in the great Metro- 
polis which was deserving either of the greatness of the 
Empire or the greatness of the City.” May I remind Sir W. 
Harcourt and others that St. Paul’s contains en exquisite 
piece of work in Alfred Stevens’s grand Wellington Monu- 
ment? Could not the Scaliger monuments at Verona be 
taken as a test upon which to build our Queen’s Memorial ?— 
Tam, Sir, &e., SopH1a BEALE. 
Parkstone. 





PUBLIC-HOUSE LICENSES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The giving of the License-duty to relieve local taxation 
was a great error. The giving of licenses by mere patronage 
is tending seriously to tempt men into public life for their 
own interests. The devolution of powers to local bodies is 
essential. All parties are forced to do this. It is therefore 
of the utmost consequence that the powers of Magistrates to 
give or refuse licenses worth thousands of pounds on no 
principle whatever should cease. A reasonable time should 
be given to the trade to set their house in order. At the end 
of that time the public should fix the number of licenses, and 
the Excise should sell the right to deal in liquor to the 
highest bidder for a limited and definite time. The 
offers, if taken, as in Norway, on the number of gallons sold, 
would do no injustice to the smaller houses. The insuper- 
able obstacle to local option is the impossibility of any 
Licensing Bench selecting the licenses to be taken away, and 
giving a diminished number of licenses of greatly increased 
value to their favourites. For this reason alone local option 
is totally unworkable. The licenses should, if the people 
desire licenses, be granted only to the highest bidder, and all 
temptation to give valuable monopolies worth thousands of 
pounds to the friends of the Magistrates by mere favour be 
taken for ever 2way.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Davip H. SAUNDERS. 








POETRY. 
———) 
THE SEA OTTER. 
CursED with a skin that charms the eye— 
All shot with satin sheen, 
More worth than pearl or lazuli, 
The pride of King and Queen, 
A coat that not the equal heft 
Of minted gold can buy— 
He lives to be of life bereft, 
To seek a sanctuary. 


A hunted thing, he dreads the shore, 
And shuns the haunts of men, 
From Attu to the Chernaboor 
He dwells without their ken: 
He harbours where no harbours are, 
Upen the ocean’s breast, 
On seaward rafts of weed afar 
He snatches troubled rest. 


But when the winter tempests lash 
The sullen northern sea, 

The leaping rips and races thrash 
And herd him to the lee 

Of ranks of surf-swept islets trailed 
Athwart the swirling tides, 

Where, by the huddling mist-wreaths veiled, 
The harried otter hides. 


Then to his quest the hunter hastes 
Upon the dying gale, 

To speed across the watery wastes 
Of livid ridge and vale ; 

Part man, part water-imp, and part 
The otter’s next-of-kin, 

None other has the hard-won art, 
To take the velvet skin. 


In his bidarka, willow-ribbed, 
And wrapped with walrus-hide, 

Lashed watertight and snugly cribbed, 
He launches on the tide 

Towards the snarling reeflets rimmed 
About with milk-white surge, 

Where, voiced by reeling waves, is hymned 
His quarry’s echoing dirge. 


With net or club in stealthy strife, 
With spear in open war, 

The crafty Aleut seeks his life 
By ocean, coast, and bar; 

The clanging billows call to him, 
Their long-drawn anthem peals 

Whence over Saanak’s fretted rim 
The burgomaster wheels. 


Banned with a coat of glossy hair 
A Czar may not despise, 
A shimmering silk without compare, 
The lust of princely eyes, 
Of mandarin and potentate 
The dearest heart’s-desire, 
He only lives to flee his fate, 
A shelter to require. 
L. 8. Hiaes. 








BOOKS. 





LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


Tue little company of seven with whom the reader of these 
memoirs will make acquaintance consists of “two grandes 
dames of the second George’s Court, a poet-playwright who 
dabbled in diplomacy, an aristocratic déclassée who died in the 
odour of royalty, an ex-shoemaker turned bookseller, a High- 





| 
| 


| 


: humour. 
| scholar have interested and amnsed us the most, but this is a 


land lady with literary proclivities, and a distinguished 
scholar who was chiefly remarkable for his misfortunes.” 
These very different persons were all children of the same 
century, and, according to the author, all belonged to the 
same genus,—“ the genus seli-revealer.” Certainly their 
“ confessions’? make delightful reading as they are offered to 
us in this volume, sifted, curtailed, and strung together on 
George Paston’s thread, which shines with gaiety and satirical 
On the whole, we think the shoemaker and the 


pure matter of taste, and the reader will neglect his own 


* Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century. By George Paston. London: 
Grant Richards. [10s. 6d.] 
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advantage if he foregoes the proffered intimacy of the play- 
wright and the fine ladies, especially that of Lady Craven, 
whose almost insane vanity kept her in continual high spirits, 
and may be said to have stood her in thé place of self-respect 
during her adventurous and unedifying career. Born daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Berkeley, she died Margravine of Anspach, 
widow of a man whom she describes as “so perfectly genteel 
and princely in his air that even in his great-coat and round 
hat the Sovereign was perceived.” 
It is a strange thing, as George Paston points out, how 
entirely the labouring and trading classes are ignored in the 
biographical literature of the eighteenth century. The 
“mob” is alluded to vaguely sometimes by fashionable 
writers, while “more rarely the citizen and his pretentious 
wife come in for a polite sarcasm.” It is the silence of these 
ladies and gentlemen who could not see beyond the little 
crowd of hoops and periwigs by which they were surrounded 
which gives to James Lackington’s Memoirs their peculiar 
value and interest. The son of a drunken cobbler and of a 
mother who worked nineteen hours out of the twenty-four to 
keep eleven children in boots and bread, Lackington derived 
all the intellectual interest and all the happiness of his early 
half-starved years from the wave of reviving Puritanism 
which produced Charles Wesley. He was apprenticed at 
fourteen to “a worthy couple at Taunton, Bowden by 
name.’ There were sons in the house of about his 
own age, who worked hard all the week and went to 
an Anabaptist chapel. of a Sunday. Sunday walks and 
Sunday reading constituted their only relaxation, and they 
went early to bed, “no one doubting that he should go to 
heaven when he died, and every one hoping it would be a good 
while first.” One of the elder Bowden boys was converted to 
Wesleyanism by a revivalist preacher, and in his turn con- 
verted James Lackington. James experienced what was then 
called a “new birth,” and began to feel some anxiety about 
the spiritual state of his unregenerate master and mistress. 
He had the courage of his convictions, and warned the couple 
of their danger. Perhaps he was injudicious in his efforts at 
conversion ; anyhow he made very little way with these simple 
people, “ who relied for argument upon a good stout stick.” 


After a time the extreme fervour of the boy’s Methodism 
wore off, but the result of his new interest in religion was that 
he taught himself to read, practising often by the light of the 
moon after he had gone to bed. At the death of his master 
the young man removed to Bristol, where he found both work 
and friends. He and another young shoemaker—one John 
Jones—fell again under the influence of Wesley; the fanatical 
mood returned, and the two lads spent all their spare money 
on religious books and all their spare time in religious argu- 
ment. Jones's brother and sister took part in the contro- 
versies, in which Lackington was leader, and in which he 
used to take different sides, becoming in turn a Calvinist, an 
Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, and even an Atheist. No doubt 
the four intensely enjoyed their debates, and we fancy Mr. 
Paston’s pity for “the gay, volatile young fellow. who was 
turned into a moping, psalm-singing Methodist” is entirely 
misplaced. Later on the shoemaker married a woman 
of like convictions with himself. A legacy of £10 gave 
him a start in the world, and he was able to set 
up in a little shoemaker’s shop. Soon the shoe-shop 
was given up for a booksellers. The pair lived chiefly 
upon potatoes and water for the first half-year of the 
new venture, and then their fortunes went steadily 
on from good to better. The first man to give ready- 
money discount, Lackington soon amassed a great trade, 
and what was for the time a large fortune. Before he 
was forty-five he was making £4,000 a year. Too 
much money did not improve his character, which suffered 
from intellectual and from purse pride,—temptations which 
rarely beset the same man. He gave up the Methodism | 
which had hitherto refined the somewhat coarse grain of his 
nature, and smiled rather cynically at his old enthusiasms, 
joking cheaply, though apparently without any profanity, at 
the faith of his first wife, who had done so much for him in 
harder times. Wecannot forbear to quote his own description 
of the landmarks of his rising fortunes :— 


“ At first I welcomed a friend with a shake of the hand, but a 
year later I beckoned across the way for a pot of good porter. A 


aia, 

and provided them with a roasted fillet of veal; ina progressiyg 
course the ham was introduced, and a pudding made the next 
addition to the feast. For some time a glass of brandy and 
water was a luxury; raisin wine succeeded ; and as soon'as two- 
thirds of my profits allowed me to afford good req port, it 
appeared on my table, nor was sherry long behind. For four 
years Holloway was to me an Elysium, then Surrey appeared to 
me the most beautiful county in England, and Merton the most 
rural village; so now Merton was selected as the seat of philo. 
sophical retirement.” 

So much showy prosperity alarmed the neighbours, who prophe. 
sied a catastrophe, “especially when Mr. and Mrs, Lackington 
took to horse exercise,’ but the two rode on their prosperous 
way incomplete safety. Just before his retirement Lackington 
paid a visit to his native village in Somersetshire, “ amusino 
himself on the journey by calling upon some of his former 
employers in his smart chariot, attended by liveried servants, 
and asking ‘Pray, Sir, have you got any occasion?’ a term 
then used by journeymen seeking work.” He was three 
times married. The first Mrs. Lackington, he tells us| in 
his memoirs, was a warm Methodist, and died “on the full 
enthusiastic rant,” an expression we may hope was less 
offensive at the time it was used than it is now. The 
second wife saw his full success, but did not live to be 
old. Her husband “wrote her epitaph, and observed that he 
had married two of the best women with the worst constitu. 
tions, but he hoped Providence had another good wife in store 
for him.” Towards the end of his life—during his retirement 
in the country—Lackington returned once more to his earlier 
faith. He regretted his temporary falling-away and the time 
during which he associated with sceptics and read novels to 
excess. For these lapses he rather meanly blames his second 
wife, ‘“ whom he describes as being in moral conduct the most 
perfect being he has ever seen; but her only motive for this 
superlative excellence was that she thought she ought to beas 
good as she could. She had no interest in religion, and no 
knowledge of the subject.” The end of the old bookseller 
was that he died at Budleigh-Salterton, having built and 
endowed three chapels in different parts of the country, and 
having spent much time and money on the consolation and 
religious education of the then very suffering and ignorant 
poor. 
The self-revelations of the scholar—John Tweddell—are 
chiefly made through extracts from the characteristic love- 
Jetters which he wrote to Miss Gunning, cousin of 
the beauties, who threw him over and married some one 
else. The reader will perhaps think that he finds in the 
letters of the lover the excuse for the lady’s conduct, 
John Tweddell’s epistles are decidedly  egoistic, _ his 
object being to present Miss Gunning with an attractive 
portrait of himself. He repeatedly assures her of the 
loftiness of his ideals, declaring that “those beings alone 
appear to me to be really happy who, under the tranquil 
conviction of a benevolent Providence, spend their lives in 
improving their minds and exercising their virtues.” The 
lady’s father did not favour Mr. Tweddell’s suit, he wished 
his daughter to “ move in a higher sphere,” and Mr. Tweddell 
himself, while arguing from her beautiful and cultivated mind 
that “she cannot have been intended. to be allied with 
opulence only,” fears lest she should one day “ cast back a wish- 
ful eye upon neglected opportunities and superior comforts.” 
The correspondence between the lovers was clandestine. Mr. 
Tweddell begs she will not think of “participating her 
design,’ as he knows of “no duty nor can divine any 
which obliges an unmarried woman to disclose every action of 
her life to her parent.” No actual promise of marriage was 
ever, apparently, extracted from the lady, but we gather that as 
he approached his fall her lover became unduly sure of success, 
for he ventures to find fault with his fair correspondent for 
“slight deviations from her general habits of correctness and 
elegance,” excusing his hypereriticism on the ground that 
“the least soil is visible on a fair skin, while dirt escapes 
observation on the face of a mulatto.’ This not very happy 
speech may have helped Miss Gunning to her final decision.— 
which was to marry General Alexander Ross. It is only fair 
to Mr. Tweddell to add that he took his dismissal with dignity 
and never married any one else. 
We have already exceeded our allotted space, and can only 
recommend the reader to introduce himself to the rest of Mr. 
Paston’s charming company, envying the pleasure and amuse 





tew years after that I sometimes invited my friends to dinner, 





ment still in store for him. 
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A REFORMING GENEALOGIST. * 
g. RounD is nothing if not a fighter. He descends into the 
lists to do battle with all and sundry, from the College of 
Arms and its defenders to the humbler pretender to famous 
jescent. Asa representative of the newer school of genealo- 
who to an antiquary’s industry add something of a 
Jawyer’s acumen, @ passion for facts, and much general 
historical learning, he devotes himself to the exposure of 
frauds and the overthrow of pretentious claims in heraldry, 
professional and amateur. At the same time he goes about 
his iconoclasm in a temper of commendable moderation. He 
has none of the inverted snobbishness which has distinguished 
certain recent books on the same subject, and his common 
attitude towards abuses is one of urbane contempt. The 
great learning of the author of Feudal England does not 
need to be insisted upon, but Mr. Round wears his know- 
ledge lightly, and has a very pretty humour of his own. The 
result is a book which, though highly technical, may be read 
by the layman with amusement and profit. Burke’s Peerage 
is the chief object of his attack, but his most important 
point is made against the doctrine of “X” and Mr. Fox- 
Davies that the right to bear arms is dependent upon their 
matriculation in the College of Arms. The numerous fallacies 
of this view are skilfully expounded, and we must confess 
that Mr. Round’s arguments seem to us final. He shows 
that the oldest and purest right to arms was that conferred 
by user. He points out that the Heralds’ College has been in 
the past the chief fountain of corrupt heraldry and fictitious 
pedigrees, and that in our own day a grant of arms is no matter 
of special privilege, as some would have us believe, but of a 
mere payment of cash. He combats the assertion that the 
College has the sole authority and control of armorial matters, 
by quoting from Mr. Pixley’s History of the Baronetage 
the famous decision of the law officers of the Crown in 1625, 
that an appeal lay in this matter from the Court of Chivalry 
to the Court of Chancery. By all means let arms be matricu- 
lated, but there is small temptation for the country gentle- 
man whose family have borne arms for five hundred years to 
pay £76 10s. for the privilege of being enrolled, along with a 
crowd of ambitious nouveaux riches, who probably are assum- 
ing the coat of some house with which they have no 
connection. 

The methods of the old herald were simple in the 
extreme. Whenever he found a daughter of a great family 
unclaimed he set her aside, and used her as a branch 
in some one of the family trees he had to manufacture. To 
those who believe that genealogical science may be a valuable 
handmaid to history this state of affairs is grievous in the 
extreme. In his paper on the “ Peerage” Mr. Round devotes 
himself to demolishing bogus claims and correcting faulty 
ones. He begins by showing that Freeman’s diatribe against 
the House of Lords for laying down the rule that the King’s writ 
“ennobled the blood”’ is entirely beside the point, the said doc- 
trine having been a creation of the English Judges. From this 
the author proceeds to quote instances of titles which are in 
use, but not satisfactorily proved, such as the Irish “ Valentia” 
and the Scottish “Belhaven.” The cause of this is the 
absence of any valid check on the assumption of Scottish and 
Trish titles. Thence he turns his attention to false or unproved 
genealogies. Powers who become De la Poer, Morres whose 
transition to De Montmorency was the object of one of 
Freeman’s most trenchant attacks, the Robinsons who having 
obtained the old Lytton properties by bequest straightway 
annexed the pedigree of the old Lyttons of Knebworth; and 
best of all, the banking family of Smith, who, originating in 
a respectable draper of Nottingham, were raised to the Peer- 
age by Pitt, and, having adopted Carrington as their title, 
soon took it as their surname also and straightway derived 
their descent from a crusading St. Michael of that ilk. Mr, 
Round gives a long list of purchased baronies, the prices 
ranging from £10,000 upwards, and attacks strongly the 
habit, common in the palmy days of Lord Melbourne, of 
“calling out of abeyance certain ancient baronies in favour of 
modern co-heirs but distantly connected with them.” But 
for long descent, certified and indubitable, he has all the 
enthusiasm of the true genealogist. The Ferrers of Baddesley 
Clinton, for example, descend straight from the great house 
of Ferrers, “which was already mighty when the Conqueror 
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* Studies in Peerage and Family History. By J. Horace Round. London : 
A. Constable and Co. [12s. 6d, net.] 








filled the throne, and had attained to an earldom in the early 
days of Stephen...... The existence of such a line, outside 
the House of Lords, serves to remind us that, in England, a 
simple country gentleman can still look down in calm 
disdain, from the heights of immemorial noblesse, on the 
scramble for the newest of peerage dignities, or forthose baronet- 
cies which are fast becoming the peculiar perquisite of the 
nouveau riche.” The Stuart Kings, he thinks, had their faults, 
but they also had their merits, for they disfranchised brewers 
while we ennoble them. A few pedigrees, only a very few, 
such as that of Berkeley and Wrottesley, are admitted to be 
above criticism. Even the pride of the Vavasour and the 
Kingsale descent is shown to be baseless. One highly inter- 
esting point is made in connection with the famous Howard 
augmentation, given after Flodden, which is used to-day by 
the Carlisle and Norfolk families, and by many others. Mr. 
Round alleges that it was granted in fee simple, and would 
therefore, he declares, descend to heirs-general, in which case 
the Lords Mowbray and Petre are now alone entitled to it. 


In an admirable paper on the “ Origin of the Stewarts” he 
demolishes the fantastic speculations of a certain Mr. Hewison. 
“A dreadful vision of dog-totems, arrayed in the Stewart 
tartan, and feasting, with fiery visage, on pancakes in the 
streets of Dol, warns one to leave this world of wonders.” He 
shows reason to believe that the first of the name, Alan, the 
son of Flaald, was not a Norman, but a Breton, which is an 
interesting fact in the light of their subsequent Celtic con- 
nection. From this he passes on to upset the pretensions of 
the Norfolk Stiwards to claim kin with the Scottish house, 
and very effectively he performs his work. The paper on 
“Our English Hapsburgs” begins in a style of dignified 
persiflage, but before it concludes the imperial descent of the 
Feildings vanishes into thin air. It is sad work for the reader 
to part with these cherished illusions, but Mr. Round’s 
merciless industry leaves him no alternative. Sometimes 
the fault lay with the Heralds’ College, which granted arms 
implying relationship where there was none, as in the recent 
cases of the Wicklows and the late Lord Russell of Killowen, 
who received respectively the Norfolk and the Bedford coats 
almost without a difference. Sometimes the arms speak truly, 
while it is the herald and tbe family historian who have 
invented pedigrees. A case in point is that of the 
Bedford Russells, who in the famous lion rampant carry 
a perfectly distinct cognisance. But the pedigree-maker 
first of all derived them from the Russells of Kingston- 
Russell in Dorsetshire, with whom Mr. Round assures 
us that they had no sort of connection, and then by 
way of giving them Norman ancestry, carried up the 
Kingston-Russell house to a Norman, Hugh du Rozel, in a 
perfectly impossible pedigree. Mr. Round, who gives the real 
pedigree, traces it to a certain Henry Russell, who was 
returned to Parliament for Weymouth under Henry VI, an 
appropriate descent for the great Whig family. Of the 
other studies, those on the succession to the Crown and on 
Lord Glamorgan’s dukedom are as valuable to the historian 
as to the genealogist, and that on the barony of Mowbray is 
an interesting contribution to Peerage law. Mr. Round has 
gathered into this volume a great mass of curious learning, 
and he has given us many examples of how deft and skilful 
and well-mannered an iconoclast can be. 

We must add, however, that the assertions made in regard to 
alleged false pedigrees and spurious peerages are not ours, but 
Mr. Round’s. He is responsible for them, and not we, and we 
cannot open our correspondence columns to any letters on 
the subject. Great are the controversial powers of the 
grammarian and the theologian, but they pale before those of 
the fighting genealogist and antiquarian. We frankly admit 
that we shrink with horror from the very thought of a 
literary tournament of heralds. If “ Rouge Dragon” wants 
to swallow Mr. Round alive, it must be somewhere else than 
in the pages of the Spectator. 





THE ASHANTI CAMPAIGN.* 

Ir must be trying in the extreme to be shot at by an invisible 
enemy, whether he fire with smokeless powder and a Mauser 
rifle from behind a boulder half-a-mile off, or with a “long 

* (1.) The Siege of Kumassi. By Lady Hodgson. With many Illustrations, a 
Map, andaPlan. London: C. A. Pearson. [21s.]——(2.) The Relief of Kwmasi. 
By Captain Harold C. J. Biss, West African Frontier Force. _With 16 
Illustrations and Plans, and a Map. London: Methuenand Co. [6s.] 
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Dane” at shot-gun range from impenetrable jungle. In either 
case the advantages of the defensive must be plainly apparent 
to our troops, who seldom enjoy them. Warfare can offer 
no sharper contrast than that between the two important 
campaigns which Great Britain had on hand last summer. 
And though the war of the veldt exclusively preoccupied men’s 
minds, it was not in itself more exciting or more dangerous than 
the jungle fighting of which we gather some history from the 
two books before us. How it all happened is not entirely 
clear. The Governor, Sir F. Hodgson, entered Coomassie ona 
tour of inspection, with no forethought of revolt, as is amply 
proved by the fact that he brought his wife. He was met 
with immense ceremony by the Ashanti Princes, who since 
the removal of Prempeh had given no trouble. Four 
days later, on March 29th, he held a big palaver, and 
addressed the assembled chiefs, and explained to them 
that henceforward they must make an annual payment by 
way of interest on the indemnity promised in 1874 after the 
Wolseley Expedition, but never paid. He also asked for the 
golden stool to be produced. On March 31st he sent out a 
small force of Hausas to a village where the golden stool was 
supposed to be kept. Captain Biss says simply that the 
object was to bring in the stool, Lady Hodgson that it was 
only meant to reconnoitre. Anyhow, the party was attacked 
and suffered over twenty casualties. All available troops were 
at once ordered up from the coast and from the recently annexed 
territories to the north, where the bulk of the Gold Coast 
Hausas were employed. The road to the coast was still open 
when on April 18th a detachment of Hausas came in from the 
coast. Just at this time a seizure was made. The young 
King of Kokofu, one of the Royal line of Coomassie, was 
reported to be in communication with the malcontents. Lady 
Hodgson says that the information was given by a chief of 
his tribe who had been alienated by the lad’s arrogance. At 
all events he was suddenly arrested in his own quarter of the 
town and taken into the fort. Kokofu is close to the main 
road to Cape Coast, and after the arrest it appears that the 
road was closed. Expeditions were sent out to disperse the 
rebels, and one of them met with a severe handling. But it 
was not till April 25th that the Ashantis actually attacked 
the outlying parts of the town, driving the Basel missionaries 
and their servants under the guns of the fort. Here also 
came all the loyal natives to the number of over three 
thousand. The fort itself was not seriously attacked till the 
29th, and even then the assailants never got near the walls. 
On the same day the Lagos troops fought their way in, and 
from that date till the relief on July 15th not even a message 
entered Coomassie from the side of the sea. 


In the meantime there had been a general rallying signal 
sent out to our tropical possessions in Africa, which was to 
end in the formation of as strange an army as ever took the 
field under British officers; and it is not the least merit of 
Captain Biss’s valuable and interesting book that he describes 
in detail the constituents of the force. He himself belongs to 
the largest body of troops that were available, the West 
African Frontier Force, consisting of two strong battalions of 
Hausas and Yorubas, raised under the direction of Sir F. 
Lugard in 1897, and quartered in Northern Nigeria. In 
Lagos and in Southern Nigeria are two more battalions raised 
from the same people. The Gold Coast itself has a battalion 
of so-called Hausas,—but that tongue is the lingua franca of 
the coast, and these men would be Hausas only in speech. 
From Sierra Leone comes another type of soldier, the West 
African Regiment, consisting of Mendis and Timanis, agile 
little men, says Captain Biss, invaluable for scouting. 
Added to these in the general muster were the Christian and 
English-speaking negroes of the West India Regiment, men 
of a perfectly different type, who march shod, not barefoot: 
And lastly, from the Central African Protectorate came 
soldiers raised on the shores of Lake Nyassa, and with 
them fifty Sikhs from the police of that country. Thus 
in the force were represented the Indian, the civilised 
negro, the man of the jungle from Sierra Leone, the Hausa 
from the open country north of the forest belt,and the Angoni 
warriors, a branch of the Zulu stock. It was Christian, 
Hindoo, Mahommedan, pagan, but chiefly Mahommedan. 
Hausas fought for the great Christian Queen to the war-cry 
of “ Allah! il Allah”; and they fought well. 


The first troops to force their way into Coomassie were a 


nay 
column from Lagos, two hundred and fifty men of the con. 
stabulary, under Inspector-General Aplin. Severe fighting 
began about eight miles out of the besieged town, and culmin. 
ated when the narrow path was found blocked by a stockade, 
It must be remembered that all roads in that country are simply 
tracks like rabbit-runs, up which a column can only advance in 
single file, with untraversable bush on both sides. This path 
was swept by the enemy’s musket-fire, and the solid stockade 
of logs resisted the projectiles of a 7-pounder. Rifles grew 
hot in men’s hands, the 7-pounder was being charged with 
stones. Finally an officer, with a party of thirty men, 
succeeded in forcing a way through the bush, so as to 
enfilade the enemy :— 


“The charge was ordered,” said Captain Aplin, quoted by Lady 
Hodgson, “but for a moment the worn-out troops hesitated 
when a native officer, waving his sword and addressing his men 
in Hausa, adjured them in God’s name to charge. They roso as 
one man, almost knocking me over in their enthusiasm, and 
charged the stockade.” 


Clearing it, they entered Coomassie, but with every white man 
wounded and one hundred and thirty casualties among two 
hundred and fifty native soldiers. After this the cordon of 
stockades—a new feature in Ashanti warfare—was drawn 
tighter; they blocked every road leading out of the town, and 
connecting paths were cut through the bush in a circle, so 
that the Ashantis could reinforce easily any point in the 
cordon that was attacked. The next force that got in did so 
in part by a stroke of good luck. Major Morris, in command 
of the northern territories of the Gold Coast, heard of the 
rising on April 18th at Gambaga, three hundred and forty miles 
north of Coomassie. By May 9th a column of about three 
hundred men, with seven British officers, was drawn together 
at Kintampo, on the north of the forest belt, and prepared to 
fight their way through. They met with sharp resistance on 
the way, but none at Coomassie itself, for they happened to 
arrive during a short armistice which had been arranged. By 
this addition the garrison in Coomassie was brought up to 
something over seven hundred men. - 


The full seriousness of the situation did not appear till the 
report of the resistance to Captain Aplin’s column came in. 
It was only then that Colonel Willcocks, commanding the 
West African Frontier Force, was asked to direct operations. 
He was actually in the field on another expedition, and did 
not reach Djebba, the base of his force, till May 13th. The 
Niger was too low for steamers, there was a fortnight’s 
march overland to Lagos, and three days’ steamer to Cape 
Coast. Captain Biss made, and describes, the same journey. 
Before the Commandant reached Cape Coast a good deal 
had happened. On May 22nd a column of three hundred and 
fifty men had reached Bekwai and Esumeja, places within a 
day’s march of Coomassie. But the country to the south of 
them belonged to the Adansi tribe, who rose, cutting off this 
advanced post. On May 24th a column which advanced to clear 
this road met a terrible opposition at a place called Dompoasi. 
The Adansis had built a stockade some four hundred yards in 
length parallel to the road, with ends turned back so that it 
could not be outflanked. They allowed the column to pass 
their front,—and the officers, new to that warfare, had not 
then realised the necessity of scouting in the bush, even when 
the way has to be cut with knives and progress is only a mile 
an hour. Then when it was fairly in the trap, fire was 
opened along the whole line. Heavy loss was inflicted, and in 
the end only the gallantry of a British sergeant who rallied 
the men and carried the stockade prevented a great disaster. 
It was, however, necessary to withdraw, and matters did not 
improve. By June 15th the whole force, except the Bekwai 
garrison, was back at the Prah with only one small outpost. 
It is necessary to read Captain Biss’s book to realise how 
terribly black things must have looked. The roads, never 
easy, were made almost impassable by rains, and every river 
was in heavy flood. Under ordinary circumstances campaign- 
ing at such a season is not undertaken in West Africa. And 
nothing definite was known as to the fate of Coomassie. 
Despatches had come through announcing the Governor's re- 
solve to break out, but saying nothing of his leaving a garrison. 
On June 30th a stroke of luck came; the Dompoasi stockade 
was rushed by a surprise. This was followed by a failure to 
capture Kokofu, but still the road was cleaved up to Bekwai. 








Not till July 4th did Colonel Willcocks hear that on June 23rd 
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ao Govetior and Major Morris had broken out with six 
hundred men, leaving a small garrison in the fort with rations 
to last till July 15th. Accordingly, things were pushed on 80 
as to relieve them that day; and it was done, but after a terrible 
fight. Captain Biss describes the scene when the relieving 

oll having forced the big stockade, entered Coomassie 
= pushed on along a winding path strewn with dead bodies, 
dreading what they might see when the fort came in view. 
The whole account is highly coloured, but the occasion 
warranted it. The relief was in no sense the end. Camp 
after camp, each with its stockade, had to be attacked and in 
most cases carried with the bayonet, not without heavy loss 
of good lives. The Sikhs, who came up after the relief, had 
seventeen hurt out of fifty in their first engagement. One of 
the most interesting things in the book is the account of a 
night attack on one of the barricades,—an ugly business to 
undertake with black troops, but well carried through. 
Captain Biss shows an agreeable enthusiasm for his men, 
and a very natural admiration for his commandant, which 
makes his book more pleasant reading than Lady Hodgson’s 
rather querulous record of her own experiences. Both the 
narratives are, of course, obviously the work of amateurs ; 
but Captain Biss has given a very full account of very com- 
plicated military operations, and cannot fairly be blamed if 
the narrative is not always quite lucid. His illustrations also 
are excellent. We cannot refrain from observing that the 
one book costs a guinea, the other six shillings, and that the 
cheaper is by no means the less valuable. 





THE PLAYGROUNDS OF A STATE.* 
ENGLISH opinion inclines to believe that the life of the busy 
States of the Union is one of uaremitting toil. It is almost 
matter of faith that nearly every one in the Eastern cities 
never pauses in the race for dollars in order to take amuse- 
ment, and that the story of the young lady who, on having 
the idea of a leisure class set before her, remarked: “ Ah! we 
call that kind tramps,” is literally true. Nothing could well 
be wider of the mark as regards the older States and Eastern 
cities. There, not only in autumn, but in winter, there is a 
passion among both men and women for taking long holidays 
camping out among the woods, forests, and lakes which still 
abound unspoiled; and the care and maintenance of these is 
matter of solicitude to the most active public men, and of 
expenditure on a scale which no public body in this country 
would think of. The State of New York is perhaps the best 
example in the Union, though its northern neighbour, 
Maine, offers a far greater range of wood and quantity 
of game. But New York has artificial difficulties to 
contend with and natural advantages to make the 
most of in about equal proportions. Consequently it is 
more typical of the greater number of the average Northern 
Governments. It possesses a Commission, empowered to 
develop its public forests, fisheries, lakes, and game. For 
three years this body has published what would here be 
called a Blue-book, and justly shunned by all men. But 
being an American State publication, it is handsomely bound, 
beautifully printed in folio, and adorned with charming illus- 
trations of fishing, shooting, farming, wood-cutting, trout- 
hatching, and with a quite beautiful series of photographs of 
scenes in the forests during the making of the maple sugar. 
It has also large and exquisitely printed coloured plates of 
the chief varieties of fish in the rivers and lakes. These are 
so delicately coloured and lightly tinted that the pearly greys, 
the pinks, the topaz reds, and nacres of the white-fish, the steel- 
head, and the Rocky Mountain trout are shown as in the living 
creatures. ‘They are probably the best coloured illustrations 
of fishes ever printed. The demand for this book in New 
York, where knowledge of the localities and personal interest 
in the forests and fisheries doubtless fill in the details of the 
rather laconic reports of the foresters, fish-superintendents, 
and the rest, is so great that the number of applicants exceeds 
by thousands the number of copies legally permitted to be 
printed. Even on this side of the Atlantic the book is of 
practical interest, and not less instructive as to the views of 
life and its pleasure taken by our kinsmen across the ocean. 
We lately secured the perpetual reversion for the nation of 
ninety-three thousand acres in the New Forest. We might, 





* Published at Wei ; ? i 
Commissinen at Albany, New York State, by the Game, Forest, and Fishery 


and ought to, make a bargain with the Crown for the extra 
five thousand acres of Crown forests at Woolmer, Alice Holt, 
Delamere, and elsewhere, to supplement this, which would give 
some hundred thousand acres. The single State of New York 
has now secured for ever nearly ten times this area of national 
playground, and this is being added to yearly, stocked with 
game and fish, and made accessible. The greater part of the 
forests of the Adirondack Mountains is now the property of 
the people. In these alone there are ten times the area of the 
New Forest, nine hundred and forty-six thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight acres being in what is called the Adirondack 
Park. There are besides fifty-six thousand acres in the 
Catskills, Inlying sections are compulsorily bought up and the 
whole made into one vast contiguous tract, guarded by 
firemen, game-watchers, and fish-keepers. The whole of this 
is being rapidly restored to the primitive state in which 
Deerslayer and the Delawares hunted and shot. The 
trees are State property, and will be partly subjected to 
regular forestry to preserve the head-waters of rivers, and 
to pay expenses, and partly let grow wild and untended- 
The State covers all that region where the great fights 
took place both between us and the French, and later between 
the Colonists and the English armies, along the line of lakes 
and rivers reaching from Ontario to the Hudson, while it 
runs back to the St. Lawrence, along the whole south shore 
of Ontario, and along part of Lake Erie. Champlain, where 
the British and American flotillas fought and sunk each other, 
is now a great fish-preserve stocked by the State Fish Com- 
mission. Ontario is to be the greatest trout-fishery in the 
world, and the St. Lawrence a combined pleasure river for 
two nations. 


It is difficult enough for two country neighbours to agree to 
preserve land jointly. But the Americans are singularly 
pleasant people to deal with in all matters of combined sport, 
and apparently have come to an understanding with the 
Canadians as to the delightful prospect of making the Upper 
St. Lawrence into a vast pleasure domain. Probably nothing 
of the kind has ever taken place in the politico-social relations 
of two communities kindred in blood, but separate in govern- 
ment. The broad St. Lawrence is studded with numberless 
islands, and these islands are singularly beautiful. The Par- 
liament at Albany discovered that on the New York bank 
the State possessed no land. But an appropriation was made 
to buy a frontage, and Commissioners sent to examine and 
select a suitable group of islands and foreshore. To this end 
they purchased a hundred miles of the St. Lawrence and its 
islands, from Lake Ontario downwards, which are in the State 
of New York, and invited the Canadians to do the same on 
the opposite side, and so “round off” the two properties. 
Canada was in a better position, for the Dominion had never 
parted with the title to the islands belonging to the Crown. 
The Dominion Parliament had only to pass an Act, which 
they cheerfully did, and twenty-five islands were set aside by 
them for the same purpose. The result is that there is now 
not only a State playground but an international park, river, 
and domain on the St. Lawrence, for the administration of 
which the several parties are responsible, but for which similar 
close time and regulations as to use, fishing, and shooting will 
be made. In this Canada is the predominant partner, and the 
New York Commissioners recommend that the game laws of 
their State be brought into line with those across the water. 


In what may be called the wxsthetic side of this volume is a 
charming article and series of photographs on the making of 
maple sugar, that primitive industry of the woods. For this 
sugar, Indian corn, and tobacco the old States were first in- 
debted to the Indians. But few English readers will be pre- 
pared to learn that this maple sugar and syrup is used “on 
every breakfast table of the States,” and that the homely 
industries written of in The Wide Wide World and other early 
stories of New England life are still in full vigour. The 
maple tree is almost the only northern timber which yields a 
sweet juice, like some tropical palm or cane. It does this, 
too, when the snow has not yet all melted, in the cold and 
fitful thaws of the early spring. It is as though we were 
drawing sugar and honey by the million pounds weight from 
our ashes or elms in March, while late March snow was still 
lying between the bare trunks. Then when the sweet sap 
begins to rise the trunks are bored with an auger, and little 





tubes fitted in. Formerly axe gashes or wide pipes were used 
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to wound the trunk and spill the liquid. Now the trees are 
practically uninjured, yet they pour out this sweet wine of the 
woods so bounteously that an average tree will give from two 
to three gallons of sap in twenty-four hours. There are trees 
in the forests of Northern New York which have yielded 
sugar bountifully every year for a century, and over fifty mil- 
lion pounds of this forest spicery are made each year from the 
woods of the State. 

In this overcrowded island, where, except for the commons, 
usually the poorest and least wooded soil, and for the New 
Forest, the people have no right to set their foot off the high 
roads, or to stray more than a yard from a footpath, the teach- 
ing of the younger nation should not be disregarded. We 
have no such primeval forests. But we have our mountains 
and our moorlands left unspoiled and untilled. Ten thousand 
acres of heather here and there would be no bad substitute for 
woods, for if they show no shadow and outline, they yield the 
greatest mass per acre of coloured flowers in the world. It is 
simply incredible that the people of the great Yorkshire 
towns should not stir themselves to buy a moor apiece for 
their children and wives to take train to, and breathe the air 
and pick whortleberries on, and that even now, when the 
Crown is about to make a fresh surrender of the Royal 
forests, no one seems eager to secure for the nation in per- 
petuity such areas as Woolmer, or the Forest of Bere, or the 
woods of Delamere, for the solace and disport of themselves 
and their successors. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
By far the most striking and brilliant novel on our list this 
week is that entitled he Heritage of Unrest, by an American 
lady named Gwendolen Overton. The theme she has chosen is 
the relations between the frontier troops and the Apaches in 
Arizona and New Mexico in the last decades of the last century. 
Toa certain extent the treatment is historical; there is an admir- 
ably appreciative sketch of General Crook, and a good deal of 
very plain-spoken criticism of the policy of the Indian Bureau. 
The author is under no illusion as to the Apaches, or the 
Indians as a whole, and her views are probably identical with 
those of one of her characters who observes : “They have got 
to perish. It is in the law of advancement that they should. 
But where is the use in making the process painful? They'd 
be willing enough to die out in peace, if we’d let them.” But 
although the story throws a somewhat lurid light on the deal- 
ings of the Americans with the Indian problem, its interest is 
much more than political. To begin with, the writer has 
not only an intimate knowledge of the conditions of life at 
a frontier station, but she has the gift of expression which 
lends vividness and interest to her details about the pecu- 
liarities of the climate and the vegetation, of reptiles and 
insects, the habits of the Indians and “ greasers,” the ways of 
horses, broncos, mules, and Western journalists. In other 
words, the setting is excellent; and the characterisation is 
at least equally good. The title is thoroughly justified in the 
choice of a heroine, for Felipa Cabot is the daughter of an 
American soldier and a Mescalero squaw, educated, adopted, 
and ultimately married by Landor, a comrade of her father. 
The experiment is not altogether a success, yet Felipa, though 
she learns to love another man—an Englishman named 
Cairness—is kept straight by her gratitude to Landor and 
her religion. For the rest, Felipa, with her absolute fearless- 
ness, her startling candour, her occasional lapses into 
savagery, her inability to live for long in cities, is a figure at 
once fascinating and repellent, romantic and tragic, an 
admirable subject for portraiture and admirably portrayed. 
The two chief male characters, again, are excellently con- 
trasted,—Landor, the grim, conscientious, uncompromising 
soldier, and Cairness, the engaging rolling-stone, with the 
“heritage of unrest” in his blood also, magnetising and 
magnetised by Felipa. The minor characters are also well 
selected and carefully drawn. Indeed, whether we consider 


* (1,) The Heritage of Unrest. By Gwendolen Overton. London: Macmillan 
and Co. [6s.|——(2.) Belinda Fitzwarren. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. London: 
Methuen and Co. [6s.]——(3.) The Frobishers. By S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Methuen and Co. [6s.] (4.) The Church of Humanity. By David Christie 
Murray. London: Chatto and Windus. > fe A Soldier of the King. 








By Dora M. Jones. London: Cassell and Co. [6s.]|——(6.) Strange Happenings. 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] (7.) Lest We Forget. By Joseph Hocking. 
London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [3s, 6d.]——(8.) The Lone Star Rush. By 
Edmund Mitchell. London: Chatto and Windus. [6s] y 








( } (9.) A Daughter o 
Patricians. By F. Clifford Smith. London: Fisher Unwin. {(¢s.]——(10.) 4 
Varsity Man. By Inglis Allen, London: C. A. Pearson. [6s.] 
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scenic accessories, incident (sometimes, as the theme necessi. 
tates, of the most terrible nature), or characterisation, this ig 
one of the ablest books that has come to us during the year 
from America. And if it had not been for the title-page, we 
doubt if the sex of the author would ever have been guessed, 


Lord Iddesleigh’s novel, Belinda Fitzwarren, though it has a 
murder forthe mainspring of its plot, is eminently unsensational 
in its treatment and temper. It challenges comparison neithey 
with Gaboriau nor Mr. Guy Boothby. There are no wizards op 
criminals in the cast—the nearest approach to the latter bein, 
a half-witted stable-boy—and the characters belong in the main 
to the everyday pattern of normal humanity, heightened bya 
few harmless eccentricities to lend piquancy to the recital, 
Thus John Wolcote, the hero, is an amiable modern centaur 
who to horses gave up what was meant for womankind—unti] 
the fateful day when he carried a coal-scuttle for the heroing 
in a London lodging-house, and was very rapidly drawn into 
an active part in the campaign undertaken by Belinda against 
the man who had ruined her father. The gradual conversion of 
the misogynist, under the humanising influence of the impul. 
sive and engaging Belinda, is pleasantly sketched, and we are 
not altogether surprised, when Belinda’s enemy is found dead in 
circumstances which might involve her in suspicion, that John 
Wolcote should by an act of splendid mendacity take the guilt 
on his own shoulders. The competition of self-sacrifice which 
ensues has the inevitable result of awakening the young 
people to the true state of their feelings towards each other, 
and inspires Belinda with redoubled zeal in tracking out the 
clue furnished by her humble yet devoted friend Mr. Spinner, 
an elderly solicitor’s clerk who combines irreproachable 
decorum of demeanour and speech with a kind heart, a 
timid disposition, and a weakness for betting on the turf, 
The story is told pleasantly enough, without any literary 
pretence or effort to dazzle or disconcert the reader. In some 
respects it is quite refreshingly old-fashioned—e.g., all 
Belinda’s troubles arise from her filial devotion to the 
memory of her father—and we are mercifully spared the 
faithful reproduction of up-to-date dialogue in which most 
modern novelists delight. On the other hand, signs of 
amateurishness and clumsy construction are not wanting, 
and in one passage Lord Iddesleigh is driven to account 
for the seclusion of one of his characters in the following 
naive way :—“ Mrs. Seland had intended to leave Binley 
Park after a visit of a week or ten days, but, unfortunately, 
she met with an accident which entailed a broken bone, and 
she was thus detained there fora much longer period.” With 
a carelessness that is almostcallous, he never tells us what the 
bone was! 


Mr. Baring-Gould generally contrives to mix instruction 
with romance in his novels. Thus in The Frobishers he deals 
largely with the formidable problems connected with lead 
glazing in the Staffordshire potteries. The difficulties con- 
nected with providing adequate protection against the subtle 
forms of lead poisoning, together with the real crying need 
of safety for the workers in this branch of manufacture, are 
worked so cleverly into the story that the interest is well 
maintained, though The Frobishers is unquestionably a novel 
with a purpose. Entertainment and stimulation are not 
lacking, while people who are interested in the ethical and 
social problems of industrial life will find something more 
than amusement in its pages. 


The Church of Humanity is the story of John Manger, a 
clown in a circus, who “finds religion” and develops a most 
extraordinary gift of preaching. Manger’s struggles with his 
besetting sin of drunkenness, his final victory through hypno- 
tism, his preaching, and the shadow which finally darkens his 
life, form a very interesting, if rather sombre, story. The 
final catastrophe, Manger’s murder of his wife because she 
has fallen asleep in a moment of repentance from her sins 
and he wishes to smooth her path to heaven, is, perhaps, more 
melodramatic than tragic, but it is impossible to deny that 
as told by Mr. Christie Murray the scene is almost con- 
vincing. 

Although Miss Dora Jones makes her hero a soldier of 
the Commonwealth, yet she has strongly decided leanings 
towards the side of the Royalists. The title-réle of A Soldier 
of the King is sustained by a sorry scamp, brother to the 
heroine, and naturally the course of true love between 
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Royalist heroine and Parliamentary hero runs anything but 
smoothly. Of the escapes and adventures associated with 
stories of this type there is no lack, and though the story 
may not be distinguished, it has movement and vivacity. 
Strange Happenings is an olla podrida of short stories by 
poted short-story writers of the present day. Thus we have a 
most ghastly story of a “haunt” by Mr. Grant Allen, a 
melancholy tale by Mr. W. E. Norris, and many other stories 
aod, bad, and indifferent. The book does not scintillate with 
genius, but most of the tales it contains are fuirly representa- 
tive of their authors. 

The things which Mr. Hocking desires us not to forget are 
the fires which burned for Protestants during the reign of 
Mary, surnamed Bloody. But for the slightly irritating effect 
of the title (for not even Mr. Hocking can seriously believe 
that the Church of Rome in the twentieth century means 
the Inquisition), Lest We Forget would be an effective historical 
novel of a rather blood-curdling kind. It is told in a vigorous 
manner, and if the reader gives hero and heroine up for lost 
once, he gives them up at least twenty times. 

Adventures of another age and in another hemisphere are 
told in a brisk manner in Mr. Mitchell’s Lone Star Rush. 
This is a good specimen of its class,—that is to say, “the billy 
boils” quite satisfactorily therein. But it is very like a good 
many other hooks dealing with Colonial life. 

A Daughter of Patricians is a story of life in Canada, and 
as such it possesses the mingled freshness and familiarity 
which lend force to the appeal of all such pictures of life in 
our daughter-Colonies. The story in itself is of no special 
interest, but this drawhack is largely redeemed by the 
picturesque a ise-en-scene. 

A good novel of University life is the next hardest thing to 
write toa good school-story. Mr. Inglis Allen gives in.A ’ Varsity 
Man a detailed account of the experiences of a susceptible 
Freshman who wishes to be thought a terrible rake, but is in 
reality a ridiculous victim of chronic calf-love. The slang of 
the modern undergraduate is reproduced with such relentless 
realism as to confer a certain philological value on the story. 
Otherwise we cannot honestly profess to have derived much 
profit or pleasure from its perusal. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 

The new number of the Anglo-Saxon is quite up to the high 
level of its predecessors. Its editor (Mrs. Cornwallis-West) con- 
trives to give the stamp of individuality to her magazine. It has 
acharacter of its own, and is not merely a fortuitous concourse of 
fugitive literary atoms, The secret of her success is probably a 
simple one. She prints articles which interest her, and not 








what she fancies will interest an imaginary and ideal public. ‘air cure. And though phthisis exists in South Africa and 








pressed a great deal of scholarly and illuminative criticism within 
the compass of less than sixty pages. In the first lecture om 
‘* Passion and Imagination in Poetry,” taking Milton’s “ inspired 
parenthesis” as his apopuy, Mr. Beeching gives a valuable sum- 
mary of the various senses in which the word “ imagination ” is 
used, thence passing by a natural transition to the distinction 
between Imagination and Fancy introduced by Coleridge. Here 
we find a really masterly, and in our opinion unanswerable, con- 
demnation of Ruskin’s famous parallel between the flower 
passage in Lycidas and that in the Winter’s Tale. Mr. Ruskin, as 
Mr. Beeching points out, has ignored the motive of the two 
pieces, treating them “as parallel flower-passages from a volume 
of elegant extracts; whereas no criticism can be to the point that 
does not recognise that Milton’s flowers are being gathered for a 
funeral, and Shakespeare’s are not to be gathered at all.” The 
first lecture concludes with a series of felicitous illustrations of 
the two great characteristics of the poetical mind drawn from 
Shakespeare’s picture of Macbeth. In the second, Mr. Beeching 
deals with the means at the poet’s disposal for conveying his 
passion and his imaginative vision to his hearers. In treating of 
metre as the first of the heightened modes of expression, the 
writer shows by well-chosen examples to what an extent it is 
possible, while preserving the framework of metre, to vary the 
rhythm by changes in pause and accent,—a counterpart to synco- 
pation and the tempo rubato in music. There remain rhyme, on 
which his remarks on Milton’s inconsistency of attitude are well 
worth attention, and the use of words. The concluding passages 
of this lecture, in which the writer exemplifies the governing 
principles that every poem must have an atmosphere of its own, 
and that the poet should “ paint to the imagination,” are full of 
pointed sayings and happy quotations,—e.g., the remark that a 
good proof of poetical adequacy is that’certain lines cannot be 
paraphrased. The instances of the value of “ second thoughts ” 
as opposed to instinct, chosen from Milton and Tennyson, are 
also most interesting. Indeed, our only complaint against this 
charming little book is on the score of its brevity. 








ESSAYS ON CONSUMPTION. 

Essays on Consumption. By J. E. Squire, M.D. (The Sanitary 
Publishing Company. 10s. 6d.)—Sir W. Broadbent assures us in 
the introduction that Dr. Squire has a right to be heard, as from 
his position as physician to a special hospital for the treatment 
of phthisis he has had ample opportunity of trying the different 
“cures” and comparing their efficacy. His conclusions point to 
the fact that though they may have their different values, the most 
important thing of all is good hygiene and pure air. This, then, 
is the point which all Dr. Squire’s chapters make for, that general 
hygiene has more to do with the prevention and cure of consump- 
tion than anything else. Before phthisis was much studied it 
was discovered that a remarkable decrease had already taken 
place in the deaths from the disease owing to improved 


| sanitation, the draining of impervious soils, better housing, 


better workshops, and better ventilation. Hence the open- 


In truth, this is the only way to make a periodical interesting. | Canada, who does not know men or women who have been 


The editor who tries to please not himself but a man of straw 
probably pleases no one. The editor who uses his own judgment 
as the touchstone has at least one well-satisfied reader. And how 
often “ please one and please all” is true in a sense not intended 
by Malvolio. In the present number there are four or five excel- 
lent papers. Canon MacColl shows how idiotic has been our 
anti-Russian policy in the past, and quotes various passages to 
show how much wiser the Queen and the Prince Consort were 
than their Ministers at the time of the Crimean War. Mr. 
Mallock handles with great skill the diary of a squire’s daughter 
in the time of George I.,and shows (as is proved also by plenty of 
other family papers of that date) how absurd it is to suppose that 
all the country gentlemen of that date were drunken boors. 
Excellent, too, is Mr. Winston Churchill’s defence of the cavalry. 
His is an admirable paper, except that he assumes the cavalry 
has been universally abused in the Press. Our conscience is 
quite clear on the matter. We have never made a dead-set at 
the cavalry officer. On the contrary, we have always held that 
he was likely to be more efficient than his infantry brother, 
because he got responsibility earlier. As to the future, if we 
take the wrong turning now, the fault will lie with the War 
Office, not with the cavalry officer. He may grumble or swear, 
but he will do as he is ordered. Let us give him the right orders 
and not the wrong out of a mixture of cowardice and lethargy. 








REV. H. C. BEECHING ON THE STUDY OF POETRY. 
In his Two Lectures Introductory to the Study of Poetry (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. and 1s.) the Rev. H. ©. Beeching has com- 








| sent out with a few months to liye,and have become as healthy 


as their neighbours? As to the belief in heredity, Dr. Squire’s 
researches gave the cases of children of phthisical parents also 
becoming phthisical as higher than those of non-phthisical 
parents by a small percentage only,—9 percent. While accepting 
these figures as correct, we should have said the experience of most 
medical men would have placed the percentage higher. One thing 
is beyond dispute, that the children of diseased parents are below 
par, and so liable to consumption, and the general weight of evi- 
dence seems to say that they are very weakly defended against the 
bacillus of consumption. Dr. Squire has strong views on the 
infectious nature of phthisis, and in particular of sputa and 
the milk of tuberculous cows, and, as he says, the class most 
liable to the disease do their very best to give it to those round 
them. He advocates notification of the disease, and, we suppose, 
isolation; but this will be a harder task than even he realises. 
Many people, especially women, do not like relinquishing their 
invalids. After all, we are gregarious creatures, and the classes 
liable to phthisis, having so much less of mental resource, have 
both to live and take their recreation in company. 








SONGS AND SONG-WRITERS. 

In Songs and Song-Writers (Jokn Murray, 5s. net) Mr. Henry 
T. Finck, the able musical critic of the New York Evening Post, 
has given us a readable and suggestive vclume, marked 
throughout by a fearlessness, unconventionality, and enthu- 
siasm which command respect where they do not ‘compel convic- 
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tion. Mr. Finck is no respecter of persons or reputations. 
Readers of his work on Chopin will remember his antinomian 
views on the subject of Beethoven’s sonatas. Hero they will find 
him pronouncing most of that master’s songs poor stuff, and 
writing down Brahms as “a great dressmaker, a musical 
Worth.” Again, he does not hesitate to say that of his four 
favourite song-writers “ two are living, and one is an American; 
the four being Schubert, Franz, Grieg, and MacDowell.” The 
book is full of surprises, and if we may say so, not free from 
positive ineptitudes. Mr. Finck has not a judicial mind. But 
when he is in full sympathy with his subject his generous 
enthusiasm renders him a most genial and illuminating com- 
mentator. ‘The chapter on Schubert, in particular, is ani- 
mated by a personal affection that appeals irresistibly to 
all lovers of that amazing genius. How many will re-echo the 
wish expressed in the sentence :—“ If he could have lived but one 
more year, to set to music one more half-dozen or dozen of 
I am haunted and tortured by the words 
he spoke on his deathbed to Bauernfeld, ‘Entirely new harmonies 
and rhythms are in my head.’ But they were buried in his grave 
unborn.” For what Mr. Finck has written of Schubert we gladly 
forgive him his unfortunate inability to appreciate Brahms, his 
depreciation of Beethoven and Schumann, and his somewhat con- 
temptuous references to Mendelssohn. Although the book covers 
a wide area, there are some strange omissions,—in particular, not 
a word is said of the wealth of Irish folk-songs or the admirable 
idealised versions of Hungarian tunes which we owe to Mr. 
Korbay. But no one whois interested in the subject should miss 
reading this book. It is the work of a sincere enthusiast of 
strong likes and dislikes, who never ventures on praise or blame 
without practical personal knowledge of the matter in hand. 








ROUMANIA. 

Rumania in 1900. By G. Benger. (Asher and Co. 10s. net.) 
—Mr. A. H. Keane has translated this most useful description of 
the Danubian State and its trade resources. Indeed, the volume, 
though handsomely illustrated and well got up, is mainly for the 
economist. It is an agricultural State. Corn alone constitutes 
85 per cent. of its exports. Its imports, by the way, exceed its 
exports, Great Britain coming third in the general trade, and 
having, of course, an enormous proportion of the foreign carrying 
trade. Consul Benger in many tables analyses the trade and 
tendencies of commercial enterprise of Roumania. 
able portion of the inhabitants, one must remember, are more or 
less Slavs—the Roman blood must be a thin strain—and are 
intensely conservative. Hence, as with other agricultural nation- 
alities in Eastern Europe, progress, political and economical, 
has to come from above. We sometimes forget this in criticising 
their rather stormy politics. Roumania has a large Debt, but 
she has incurred much of it in throwing off the Turkish yoke. 
She has taken a good position, which with such a magnificent 
waterway as the Danube she ought never to lose. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 


Jonathan Edwards: a Retrospect. Edited by H. Norman Gar- 
diner. (Gay and Bird. is. net.)—In June, 1750, Jonathan 
Edwards was dismissed from his pastoral charge in Northampton, 
Mass., U.S.A. Last June—i.e., one hundred and fifty years 
after his dismissal—a memorial in the church whence he was 
banished was unveiled, the representatives of various religious 
bodies in the States taking part in the ceremony. An Episco- 
palian Professor from Harvard spoke of “The Place of Edwards 
in History,” while the present pastor of the Northampton church 
delivered anaddress on “ Edwards in Northampton.” These andthe 
other discourses are by no means unmixed panegyric. Edwards’s 
faults are not slurred over. On the contrary, they are pointed 
out with much candour. But his great gifts and noble qualities 
are also dwelt upon in a way that will give a new idea of the man 
to many readers. The resemblance between him and Dante 
is curiously interesting. He, too, had his Beatrice, but his 
love found an “earthly close” in a singularly happy union. 
The cause of his expulsion was an action that has become 
the rule of all “free” Churches. He refused the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion to all who would not make 
a confession of religion. But in his days the situation was com- 
plicated by the law which made Church membership (i.e., the 
status of communicant) a qualification for citizenship. Apart 
from this, Edwards’s theology had a forbidding aspect, which 
could not but act adversely on his hearers. Here is a sample 


A consider- 





. : ~~ 
which is scarcely encouraging to Christian effort :—«Yoy must 
undertake the business of seeking salvation with no other ex 
pectation than this, that if ever God bestows mercy, it will be in 
His own time, and not only s0, but also when you have done 
all, God will not hold Himself obliged to show you mercy at the 
last.” 


A Guide to the Churches of Chislehurst. By E. A. Webb. (G. 
Allen.)— About eight-ninths of this volume are devoted 
to the parish church (St. Nicholas). This is as it should be. 
The ecclesiastical history of the parish centres in it. And its 
monuments and records of the past generally have a prepondera. 
ting share in any interest that the subject may rouse. We 
noticed “The History of Chislehurst” some little time ago, 
This little volume was compiled before it, but has naturally 
gained considerably from the opportunity afforded for using the 
materials thus collected. Brief notices are given of the three 
other churches now included in Chislehurst Parish. 


Catholic Usages, So-called. By “John Myre.” (Skeffington 
and Son. 2s. 6d.)—This is a seasonable book, written with cons 
siderable force, humour, and knowledge of the subject. The 
author’s purpose is to expose the folly—we might say worse than 
folly—of the people who are ever seeking to intrude Italian and 
other local usages on English worship. Never were words 80 
ludicrously misused as “ Catholic,” “ Primitive,” and so forth. 
Let us hope that “Myre” may laugh some of these foolish 
fanciers of ecclesiastical millinery into a better mind. 


The Story of the Inter-University Boat-race. By Wadham Pea. 
cock. (Grant Richards. 2s.)—We had thought that this subject 
had been disposed of in previous books. This, however, has the 
merit of being cheap and giving all the facts in a handy little 
volume. The obituary is,in the form here adopted, a new feature, 
The crews of the first race seem to have lasted well. J. J. Too- 
good died sixty-three years afterwards, C. Merivale sixty-four, 
and W. T. Fremantle sixty-six. 


General Booth. By Jesse Page. (S. W. Partridge. 1s, 6d. 
net.)—This book, one of the “ New Century Leaders Series,” is, 
obviously, not one for review. It would lead us into the discussion 
of many subjects, religious and social, which must be but briefly 
noticed in these columns, if noticed at all. But we may say that 
it gives an account of the man and his work which will be found 
of considerable interest. The portrait on the frontispiece gives 
in a marked way the “eagle nose ” which was so conspicuous in 
Cesar, Charles Napier, and Wellington, and which has been 
commonly associated with the qualities of a great commander, 


The Complete Works of John Keats. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. Vol. IV., Letters, 1814-1819. (Gowan and Gray, 
Glasgow. 1s. net.)—These letters, it will be understood, do not 
include those to Fanny Brawne. These are to follow in a fifth 
volume. On the propriety of publishing these latter, opinions 
were divided. Any expression of an adverse view was, according 
to Mr. Forman, “vituperation.’ It did not trouble him, indeed; 
then why use a word which seems to indicate annoyance? 
The letters in this volume were addressed to many corre- 
spondents, of whom we have a convenient Index Historicus, which 
it must have cost the editor much labour to put together. There 
are between twenty andthirty of them. Keats had two brothers 
(George, who died in 1842, aged forty-five, and Thomas, who died 
in 1818) anda sister (Sefiora Llanos, who died in 1889, at the age of 
eighty-six). Among the other correspondents are C. C. Clarke, 
R. B. Haydon, Joseph Severn, and Horace Smith. A family of 
the name of Jeffreys at Teignmouth is mentioned, and Mr. 
Forman quotes some stanzas of a poem which, according to tradi- 
tion, was addressed to Keats. One of these we may quote; it is 
not undeserving of a reflected immortality :— 

** Yet, dearest, go; the pang will be 
Soon o’er; I shall not live to see 
‘Thy look of love, which is my heaven, 
My happiness—to others given ; 
*Tis best we part; I could not bear 
Thy coldness, nor the sick despair 


Of love decaying ; go, then, go, 
Si deseris,ah! pereo!”’ 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? By the Rev. Hugh 


McIntosh, M.A. (T.and T.Clark. 9s.)—It is not easy to define 
the author’s position. He expresses, more than once, admiration 
for Dr. Robertson Smith (who, it seems, was his tutor), and 
claims him as one that held the views here set forth. But was 
not Dr. Robertson Smith practically banished for heresy, and by 
the very school to which Mr. McIntosh would seem to belong? 
What would the teacher have said of this utterance of the dis- 
ciple?—The written and the incarnate word are one, and 
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Scripture is summed, perfected, personalised, and clericalised in 
Christ,and lives in Him in perfect human form forevermore.” After 
this it is surprising to find that Mr. McIntosh does not maintain 
absolate inerrancy in Scripture. Surely the logical inference 
from such @ statement weuld exclude even the idea of gradual 
revelation. We cannot conceive of development in the divine 
Logos; so we cannot conceive of it in the written Word, 
which, we are told, is identical with Him. Surely this 
language of Mr. McIntosh is very ill-advised and dangerous, 
Some Modern Views on the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
Percy Ansley Ellis. (Bright, Bournemouth. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
These five sermons are a very rational, well-considered exposition 
of recent thought on sundry questions that are suggested by the 
Qld Testament. The preacher keeps with a praiseworthy com- 
pination of caution and courage to the mean by which reasonable 
people hold. We should be glad to think that there are many 
among the clergy who have the knowledge, the courage, and the 
moderation to say such words to their congregations.——Social 
Life of the Hebrews. By the Rev. Edward Day. (John C. 
Nimmo.)—This is certainly an interesting volume—belonging, 
it should be said, to a “Semitic Series,” appearing under the 
care of Professor J. A. Craig, of the University of Michigan—and 
brings out into prominence many details in the Scripture narra- 
tives which commonly fail to receive the attention which they 
deserve. We cannot, indeed, accept all Mr. Day’s conclusions, 
or approve the whole of his exegesis. There is the story of the 
vengeance of Simeon and Levi on Shechem. Mr. Day discerns in it 
two legends, one of Judahite, the other of Ephraimite origin. Surely 
there is no necessity to take the story to pieces in this way, It 
hangs together, whether true or not, well enough without. But 
Mr, Day wants to prove that Jacob and his sons, as we have them 
in Genesis, really mean a number of clans, acknowledging some 
sort of connection. The “Joseph” story would be a little un- 
manageable if treated by this “clan” theory. It would not be | 
dificult to take Thucydides and extract from him as many 
narratives as we pleased, labelling them A.A. (Aristocratic 
Athenian), D.A. (Democratic Athenian), S. (Spartan), and all the 
rest of it. No literature was ever treated as the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures have been. It is the reaction against the old superstitious 
reverence. We should certainly suggest caution to the readers 
of Social Life of the Hebrews; they will then find it full of 
instruction and suggestion. 


Scriptural and Catholic Truth and Worship. By the Rev. 
F. Meyrick. (Skeffington and Son. 5s.)—Canon Meyrick gives 
a clear history of Christian doctrine and practice as they existed 
in the Primitive Church (we should hesitate about including the 
fourth and fifth centuries), the Transitional, and the Medieval. 
So far we are taken by Parts I. and II. Part III. is devoted to 
the Anglican Reformation and its development, and Part IV. to 





the post-Reformation period, both within and without the 
Anglican borders. There is a certain danger of estimating too 
highly the doctrinal purity of the early Church, if “early” is to 
be so widely interpreted. The student who holds this view is 
likely to be confronted with some startling facts. Can we 
suppose that in the sixth century change was so rapid that it 
began with Scriptural simplicity and ended with the highly 
developed doctrine of Gregory I.? Canon Meyrick has collected 
some strange examples of the way in which private extravagances 
of devotion in the Roman Church are discouraged, permitted, 
sanctioned, and finally established. Such is the “ Cult of the Hands 
of Jesus,” where, in private worship, the hands, severed at the 
wrists, are adored. There is the worship of the Virgin, again. 
In this direction Pope Leo leaves very little to be done. Still, 
even he has not gone so far as to say that the communicant 
“receives her Body and Blood” (p. 256). And as to his own 
person he must feel, one would think, a little staggered to be | 
told by one French Bishop that “ the Pope is Jesus Christ hidden | 
under a veil; he is as the Host upon our altars”; and by 
another that “the Pope is the incarnation of the Holy Ghost” 
(pp. 257-58). 








The Stock-Exchange Oficiai Intelligencer. Edited by the Secretary 
of the Share and Loan Departinent. (Spottiswoode and Co. 50s.) 
—The editor is careful to explain that though this volume is 
diminished in size as compared with the issues of previous years, 
this diminution has been brought about, not by any curtailment 
of information given, but by an economy in space resulting from 
& New arrangement of matter. Nor, indeed, is the change of size 
very marked. The volume is still very far from Dr. Johnson’s 
ideal of a book with which one could sit over the fire. It must weigh | 
about eight pounds, and contains close upon two thousand pages, | 
quarto and closely printed. In ordinary book-shape it might run 
tosome fifty volumes. There are, as usual, special articles; one | 











is by Mr. A, J. Chitty, on “‘Company Law in 1900,” another by 
the Hon. H. Copeland (Agent-General for New South Wales), 
on “The Commonwealth of Australia."——The Literary Year- 
Book, edited by Herbert Morrah (George Allen, 3s. 6d.), is, at 
present, in point of size, far inferior to the volume noticed 
above. But what it may grow to no one knows. For are there 
not one hundred and twelve pages of authors, each with twanty- 
five names, taking an average? This makes a tvtal of two 
thousand eight hundred. There are various essays on literary 
or quasi-literary subjects. The editor writes on “ The Year’s 
Work,” and says many true things. He points out some defects 
of the copyright laws (a topic treated at length by Mr. W. F. 
Drake), deplores the stagnation in some departments, especially 
that of belles-lettres, pronounces for net prices, and is dissatisfied 
with the critics. Mr. Weekes has some words of wisdom about 
agreements. “Anthony Hope” commends the “ Authors’ 
Pension Fund” to notice, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts contributes a 
“Note” on R. D. Blackmore. Finally there are statistics of 
book sales, lists of publishers, &c. 


Notes on Speech Making. By Brander Matthews. (Longmans 
and Co. 1s,6d.)—The first of these two papers refers to lectures, 
addresses, and speeches in general; the second to the after-dinner 
variety. Instruction in either kind of exercise is not likely to be 
of very much use; the after-dinner orator is, perhaps, more likely 
to profit by advice than any other speaker. He has but a short 
time to occupy, and he must be somewhat feeble if, with this 
little brochure to help him, he does not acquit himself fairly well. 
——From the same author and publishers we have also The 
Philosophy of the Short Story (1s. 6d.), a new and enlarged edition 
of a paper that appeared some time ago. 


New Epirions.—Leaves from the Diary of Samuel Pepys. (Gay 
and Bird. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the “ Bibelot Series.” As it 
stands it is a new book rather than a new edition. A number of 
interesting passages have been collected from the Diary and 
classified under various headings, such as ‘‘ Dress,” “ Sports and 
Pastimes,” “Plays and Players,” “Books and Booksellers,” 
“The Clergy and Public Worship.” This isa good idea. Pepys’s 
book bears this treatment very well. The ordinary reader can 
easily have too much of it, though it is quite right that all 
should be accessible to the student of history. ——The Love Poems 
of Tennyson. Edited by Frederic Chapman. (J. Lane. 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. net.)—A pretty little book, both inside and out. We 
have to find fault with the selection, so far as it contains 
passages from the “ In Memoriam ” and “ Break, break, break.” It 
is difficult toimagine what Mr. Chapman can have been thinking 
of when he included them. Lyra Apostolica. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. With an Introduction by Canon Scott Holland. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. net.)—The editor adds a “ Critical Note.” 
——Newman’s Lives of the English Saints. Vol. III. (Fremantle 
and Co. 6s. net.) ——The Cottage Homes of England. By W. Walter 
Crotch. (P.S. Kingand Son. 2s.)—This little book, which has 
been “ revised and enlarged” in the second edition, may be wel- 
comed as a contribution of some value to an important question. 
But we desiderate a more distinct treatment of the money 
side. What Mr. Crotch describes as a “success at Penshurst” 
was no success at all, viewed as atype of a general rehousing in 
the rural districts. Six cottages were built at a cost of £1,539 
and are let at 5s. per week,—“ not to labourers, of course”! 
There is a balance of £3 10s. 6d for repairs. How long will this 
suffice? lls. 9d. per cottage will not go very far for white- 
washing, accidental damages, not to speak of structural repair. 
And how about insurance against fire? That is too trifling a 
matter for Mr. Crotch to consider. But it would pretty well 
swallow up the surplus. In the ordinary rural parish to rehouse 





| would be to add not less than two-thirds to the rates. If the 


rate were to be laid on the county, excluding the urban districts, 
there would be this injustice, that the owner of the model 
village would have to pay over again. One word more we have 
to say to Mr. Crotch. He has no right to use of a class (as he 
does on p. 129) language which he dare not use of an individual. 


Pictorial Posteards.—We have received from Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck a set of picture postcards. They include coloured por- 
traits of the King and Queen, souvenir postcards of the Duke of 
York’s visit to Greater Britain, “ rough-sea views ”—why nocalm 
seas are depicted is not stated—and reproductions of noted pictures 
in British and foreign galleries. All the illustrations are very 
well produced, but especially the reproductions of famous pic- 
tures. Hobbema’s “ Avenue Middelharnis” isan admirable piece 
of work, as is also Holbein’s “Two Ambassadors.” 








(For Publications of the Week see page 468.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


<> 
Abbott (L.), Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, cr Svo (J. Clarke) 6,0 
Ballenger ye L.), Eye, Ear, Throat, and Nose, 8V0 ...........000 (Hirschfeld) 10/6 
Bardsley (C. W.), Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) 21,0 
Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburg : a Translation, er 8vo (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Book of Job (The), translated from the Hebrew by F. Fenton (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Browne, Triglot Dictionary of Scriptural Representative Words (Bagster) 21/0 
Catholic Usages, So-called, by “‘ John Myre,” er 8vo ............ (Skeffington) 26 
Colbeck (E. H.), Diseases of the Heart, 8vo (Methuen) 4 



















Dix (B. M.), The Making of Christopher Ferringham, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) 6/4 
Evans (D. J.); Ohetetrics, Cr SyO...........s00ccs.cecccesevessernens (Hirschfeld) 7,6 
Family Prayers for Four Weeks, by O. H. C., cr 8vo (Nisbet) 26 
Fawcett (E.), New York: a Novel, Cr 8VO w....ccesseeeessesesseeeeeees ....(Sands) 6/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Running Amok, er Svo ........ hatto & Windus) 60 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Three Days’ Terror, er 8vo . (Long) 60 
Forbes (Athol), Odd Fish: East Coast Comedies, er 8vo ......(Skeffington) 3,6 
Fueschsel (H. D.), The Teaching of Cutting Out, cr 8v0 ..........5 (Simpkin) 26 
Gardiner (C. F.), The Care of the Consumptive, cr 8vo ...... .....(Putnam) 5,0 
Geary (Caroline), Cowper and Mary Unwin: a Centenary Memento (Drane) 6/0 
Gerard (Dorothea), The Supreme Crime, cr 8V0 .............00000e0eees (Methuen) 60 
Gerard (Morice), Queen’s Mate, er 8V0 o.........e eee (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Gilroy (John), Paisley Characters, Military and Otherwise ..(A.Gardner) 36 
Grier (S. C.), The Warden of the Marches, cr 8Vo ............ (W. Blackwood) 60 


..(Sweet & Maxwell) 6 
..(Marshall Bros.) 6 
6 





Hackett (F. W.), The Gavel and the Mace, cr 8vo.... 
Head (Mrs. A.), Charlotte Banbury, er 8vo ........., 
Hobson (J. A.), The Psychology of Jingoism, cr 8vo. (Richards) 
Hopkins (Tighe), The Man in the Moon, cr 8vo Hurst & Blackett) 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Prince Rupert the Buccaneer, er 8vo ...............(Methuen) 6 0 
Tibert (Sir C.), Legislative Methods and Forms, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 16,0 
Lockwood (C. H.), Appendicitis: its Pathology and Surgery (Macmillan) 10,0 
McCarthy (Justin), Mononia: a Love Story of 1848 (Chatto & Windus) 6,0 
McCrady (E.), The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780, . 
8vo (Macmillan) 14/0 
McIntyre (J. H. A.), A Text Book of Sciography, imp 8vo.. (Blackie) 3/6 
MeNeil (A.), Manual of the Law of Joint Stock Companies in Scotland, 
PEMBIND Scucattcssctaccnsbautsasbassnsontetsyensssesss- vessses.-.. (Sweet and Maxwell) 6, 
Macpherson (J.), A History of the Church of Scotland from the Earliest 
Times to Present Day, 8V0 ............:006 ssvasccsevsceseves( he GARGRGr) 7, 
Mann (Mary E.), Among the Syringas, Cr SVO ......... cee seceeeeeeeeeeneees (Unwin) 6 
Mathew (F.), A History of English Literature, l2mo.... ..(Macmillan) 4 
Meade (L. T.), The Secret of the Dead, cr 8vo .................. (F. V. White) 6 
Moule (H. C. G.), The Evangelical School in the Church of England, 
RID ac orci cc vos scebiaroisesvcnton casvessaquenss buns 2is5049s5a] racadenaenseisnepans ..(Nisbet) 2/0 
Nichols (J B.) and Vale (F. P.), Histology and Pathology (Hirschfeld) 7,6 
Norris (W. E.), His Own Father, cr 8vo....................... (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Oldfield (S. H.), Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, Countess 
DEI in.5. cocensscincsiaacseesneoinesocnsosnenscecsavnbsonnesssnessnsvaehinen (Longmans) 16,0 
Owen (Harold), The Staffordshire Potter, cr 8vo ...... ... (Richards) 60 
Passing of Victoria (The): the Poets’ Tribute, cr Svo .........dH. Marshal) 36 
Pemberton (Max), Pro Patria, cr 8vo......... ssscestosovsseseee Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Prescott (E. L.), His Familiar Foe, er 8vo e secessssesesseee(Aeichards) 6/0 
Roosevelt (T.), The Winning of the West, 1769-1807, cr Svo (Putnam) 46 
Scott (C. B.), Nature Study and the Child, er 8vo........................(Isbister) 60 
Skene (A. J.C.), Electro-Hemostasis in Operative Surgery, 8vo (Hirschfeld) 106 
Speight (T. W.), Strange Experiences of Mrs. Verschoyle (Chatto& Windus) 36 
Stone (D.), Christ and Human Life, cr 8V0.............:0.ccccceeeeees (Longmans) 2/6 
Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife (A), er 8vo........ _ Longmans) 36 
Sutherland (G.), Twentieth Century Inventions, er S$vo............cLongmans) 46 
Tarpey (J. T. K.), Idylis of the Fells. 12mo........................(R. B. Johnson) 36 
Threlfa (T. R.), The Great Magician, TI os os are vamninte (Ward & Lock) 36 
Waggett (P. N.), The Age of Decision: Sermons to Young Men (Longmans) 26 
Walker (A. S.), Robert Buchanan: the Poet of Modern Revolt (Richards) 60 
































MU MUNION AD, As), MIMONIC, CL OVO c.cccssenesesescscsarsossecsesscosespsasesionse (K. Paul) 26 
Waters (B.), What is Truth ?P 870. ..........ccsssssscccceescseseses .....{Banks) 106 
Weekley (E.), A Primer of French Literature, cr 8vo... ...(Blackie) 26 
Williams (C. F. A.), Handel (Master Musicians), cr 8V0 ..........00:25+++ (Dent) 36 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Adventure of Princess Sylvia (Methuen) 36 
White (Hester), Mountains of Necessity, er 8vo .............. (W. Blackwood) 0 


White (Ida), The Flowers of Lyle, and Elegiae Verses, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) 26 








LIBERTY & CO., LTD., Levine 


INVENTORS _ DESIGNERS VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 
ARTISTIC FABRICS | creronnes. 
FoR MUSLINS, &e. 


DECORATIVE FURNISHING, | 


| Patterns 


R E G E vd T ST. 4 LONDO N e post-free, 


Oo S LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 














An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab, 1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





—————_____ 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 


LS. 
EsTaBLISHED 1924, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis K.c.y 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 8, B.C.V.0, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas Esq., M.P 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushingto oe 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portma, "a 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter “Rothschild 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esco MP, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. | Lieut.-Colonel F. ‘Anderson St bbi 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. ebbing, 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers f : 
tion of business. ‘ S$ for the introduc. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





HEADACHE ‘Sega 
EY E-ST RAI N q are frequently Nature’s warning , theeyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in. 
OVER- 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un. 
WORKED 


equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 

muscular energy necessary to produce dis. 

tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 

cases immediately follow the skilful correc. 

tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 

the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 

“OUR EYES,” by Mr. Joan Browytye, 

EYES ] F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
a from 63 Strand, London, W.C. . 

Consultations free of charge. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
und Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight. 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL. 


Collars—Lavies’ 3-fold... ....3/6 per dozen, 

LINEN ob Gents’ 4-fold . sensesesieaiesessnsess if hh BO® GOLER. 

Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from . .5/11 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 


co LLARS, CU FFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Samples and Price Lists, also of ree te pod 
Handke reh iefs and Linen a AND SH I RTS. , a, 


y + ! p 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary, 


| PAID IN CLAIMS ... .. .. .. £411,000,000 

NATIONAL | ACCUMULATED FUND .. .. .. ..£5,400,000 

| The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured, 

| _Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

PROVIDENT bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

| vision for old age. ‘The practical etfect of these 

| policies in the National Provident Institution is that 

INST ITUTIO N ; the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 

| of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 


- 














FOR MUTUAL considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








INCREASE = sprctaL TERMS GRANTED 


' WHEN IS IMPAIRED. 
YOUR | HEALTH IS 

—_———___——— 

| 

INCOME | ROYAL EXCHANGE 
| ASSURANCE. 
By Purchasing | A.D. 1720. 
, | Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 


a 





Life Annuity. 
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—— 
For the best values now obtainable in 


CARPETS 
se HA MPTON’S _ NEW, ittusrRaTeo 


CATALOGUE OF 


CARPETS 


Which is sent free, and should be seen 
by all before purchas:ing elsewhere. 


MINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 


pegs’ CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


wl 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, 


For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e 

RESIDENT--- 

His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

ComMITTEE OF ManaGeMentr— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCTIE (Chairman). 

Colonel Sir NIGEL aa on K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 

RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 


College, € ambridge, 
apply to the rte AL. 
Sth. 








For a of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., 
FXT SESSION BE GINS TUESDAY, May 28t 


ELSTED SCHOOL. —EIG HT: SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the xecommodation, names can:be received for next Term.— ply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 











SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—* This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” ts 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 
ieee = E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
= Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
| LADY REQUIRES TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT 
A {rom MAY Ist, for five months or less, as Companion, or would take 


charge of house and children in parents’ ce, Accustomed to travel; 
French and Germau.— Miss HASTINGS, Littlegreen, Pete rstiel i, Hants. 












peacmeamees uae hiner é oa 
TICARAGE “HOUSE SCHOOL, DOVERCOURT, 
ESSEX.—High-Class School for GIRLS : bracing seaside health resort ; 
sound modern education ; languages, music, and painting. Pupils prepared for 
exams. if desired. Backward and delicate girls receive individual attention. 
Colonial and foreign pupils received.—The Mises ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 
Cannon Street, London. 
HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Boys have been successfully prepared for Eton, Rugby, 
Marlborough, and other Public Schools, und several Entrance Scholarships 
have been recently gained. Climate excellent; house close to sea, with large 








playground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &e., apply to the | 


Heat. Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A., Oxon. 


YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION, including 
works of the Norwich School, NOW OPEN 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Secretary. 





| ONDON “(ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOC IL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, oue of L60 a year for three years, ex- 
tendible to five years, the other of £30 for one year, will be awarded in 
September, 1901. 
Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
M.B. London Examinations. 
The SUMMER SESSION will mer ou MAY Ist, 1901. 
apply to the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, 3 
E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 
TNIVERSITY C OLLEGE SCHOOL. GOWER 
/ STREET, W.C.—Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge.—SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MON- 
DAY, April 22nd. The school is carried on in strict accordance with the 
principles laid down by the founders of University College, und is organised as 
a first-grade modern and classical school. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be hel 1 on June 18th. 
For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, wc 
Tl. GREGORY FOST BR, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Oo V E R egies @ hi 
President—The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 
ee Fees, £80; Clergy and Otticers, £60, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 

Appli ication to HOUSE “MASTERS during 5 bse nee ot H. M. in Greece, 
OVER COLLEGE.—In past Two Years: WOOLWICH 

and SANDHURST, 9 (out of 11 sent up) passed « tirect first try, including 
3rd for Woolwich. 
(c ‘lass. > Mt ath. » Hist.) 


D ovVi& CO L. i 





For particulars 





EG E. 





Prospectus on ys ation to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House- Master, ‘Uppin ham, under Edward Thring. 


M [ISS MARIAN GREEN, for merly ‘Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
La arge detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. 


EVON COUNTY COUNCILE. 
INSTRUCTOR IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

The TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the appointment of an Instructor in Commercial Subjects. The 
Iustructor appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties. 
For further particulars apply to the ORGANISING SECRETARY, County 
Edueation Office, 50 Quee n Street, Exeter, to whom applicatious, with copies 
of testimonials, must be seut so as toreach him not later than MAY 4th, 1901. 

H. MICHELMORE, Clerk of the County Council. 
Castle of Exeter, March 29th, 19v1. 


University Examiuation & Inspection. | 


| ahead to Boy: 





| near the sea. 


| 
{ 
| 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, Six Open schol: urships j 


| 
| 








EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE. 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901. —For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HALET CAUDE CC ITE, DIEPPE.—An EN GLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direc t service twice daily with England, —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


\UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, £60 a year ; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea- bathing. 
ply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Mee on 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., 
Resident Statf of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Vi ae ion near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Publie Examinations. 
ANTAGE. — ST. MARY'S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air ; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanutorium ; private bedrooms ; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualitied mistresses; visitiny 
peiemeetss Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge’ Schools 
| Examination Board, London Matriculation, dc. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel's 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.- - Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


I EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HA MPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHUOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
und work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &¢,—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


((OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 











Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. Cc, DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


7 INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th. 
iniug in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
IMY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
ental -h, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. Large wing recently opened. 
JU NIOR- SCHOOL (8- -13). —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
r\HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX. —Preparatory vy 
School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 
children ; beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
—Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVE 1RING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


ESWICK (CO-EDU CATIONAL PUBLIC) SCHOOL.— 

SEVERAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS for GIRLS, from 25 

Guineas a year. Examination April 12th at Keswick, Manchester, and London. 
Full allowance for age (10 to 14 preferred).—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


“EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Teris, 60 guineas per annum. 


porquay: —APSLEY HOUSE. —Private ‘High ~ Schoo! l 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Princi al, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymuasium, games. 
— distinctions in University and Mus sical Examin: tions. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head- Mistre ss of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

| country house with extensive garden and playitg-tield. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
e a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resideut mis 
tresses ; large visiting staff.- —Prine sipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at at th the | Clifton High School for Girls). 


FrAstBours NE. — ‘The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 

Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Mivs 
DE TENAC andthe Misses OVERMAN.--St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


R ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first insti tuce, for boys intended for the Army 

Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Re adley Collége, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 


for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Auy of the above Exhib:cions muy be awarded to candidates fur 
the Navy. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEK in 

MARCH. Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER , Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 
ine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft.,and bas a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss 
elsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof, Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limite. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 














ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. ARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2st, 22nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
er annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also 
OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May 14th and 
15th, 1901, for SSVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 
tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


UEENWOOD, HASTBOURNH.—Frincipals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
eycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head-Master: GUY LEWIS, MA. 
Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 10th. 


“T OGANS,”’ 1738 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Occasional Pupils received. 
Principals :—Miss F. A. GILBERT (late Principal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey), 
and Miss NIMMO, L.L.A. 


TEW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master, 
: ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universities, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higher Commercial Life. Strong 
Engineering side. This School occupies practically an unrivalled site at 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excellent laboratories, gymnasium, 
workshop, &c. Playing fields 15 acres. There isa PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for younger boys under the management of A. G. PATERSON, M.A. (Cautab). 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to either of the HEAD- 
MASTERS. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 26th-28th. 


IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; London 
concerts, exhibitions, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes spent 
abroad. Fees, 85 and 100 guineas.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 
Lansdowne Road. 


OORHURST, KENT'S BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 
SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 
delicate Girls. Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 
é hoe HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 












































Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval aud military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 
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HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offer. 

in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School H ered 
Sherborne, Dorset. 7 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRIS, BECCLES, SUP 
“OLK.—To be REMOVED at Easter to new specially-built premises 
Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. Thorough education, wit 
healthy home life and country surroundings.—References and prospectus “4 
application. ™ 


R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
ao Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL ¢ 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he h * 
joined Mr, C, E, ASHFIELD, Hazelhurst stands 500ft. above the sea, in ie 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathi 
place, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by te 
medical profession,—Prospectus on application. i 
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ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures; Physical Training ; bracing climate and large grounds 
Highest English references. . 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters ; Governess, Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea, Good playground and field for games, 


aia SCHOOL FOR GIRLS§ 
YORKSHIRE. : 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture, 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. P 


BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
We —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood, 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English_and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended,—141 Regent Street, W. 


UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, May 28th.—Particulars 
may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 


| oe HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 


[ ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kL for GIRLS. Healthy, —— situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip, ), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
v CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 



































PatronN—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited, 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
* Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 


105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 





WORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


WANTED in (or about) AUGUST NEXT, a SUPERINTENDENT, aged 
about 35, wishful to devote himself to the best interests of the blind. The 
Institution is located in the ancient historic buildings known as the King’s 
Manor House, York, and is certified as a school for 80 resident boys and girls, 
taught by experienced Master and Mistress. The building also includes 
departments for out-pupils, who are trained in brush, basket, and mat making, 
&c., under competent instructors. Music is an important feature, and tuning is 
carefully taught. 

An Industrial Home for Blind Women is maintained at Scarborough, and 
assistance is given to blind workers and aged persons in the county. 

Salary £300 per annum, with a good house free from rates. 

Apply, with not more than three testimonials (copies only), before May Ist 


next, to 
FREDK. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec., 


3 Blake Street, York. 
B A FE H 





c oO Likes 


SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) open to Boys under 16 and 
under 14, tenable for two years, from £15 to £55 per annum. 

Boarders’ Scholarship of £40, limited to Army Candidates. 

Examinations, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2nd and 3rd. 

For particulars apply, THE BURSAR, Bath College. 

Next Term begins Tuesday, May 7th. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 
The NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1901. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
KS) SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully treated ; boy 














W4 RDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY &PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchoolforGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 





or girl residents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 10 Ben- 
tinck Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford. 
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a 
MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
F MER FRILL COMMENGCE on MAY Ist, 1901. 7! 
- SION WILL ‘E on Yr Ist, 1901. ne 
The suM} l is ges proximity to Paddington Station (G.W.R.), to the 
Medical Sere Great Central Railway, and to several stations of the Metro- 
: District, and Central London Railways. The Courses of Study are 
politan, the requirements of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cam- 
adapted “ f the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons; special tuition 
bridge, ane jed for the higher examinations without additional fees. 
ba ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE.—One of £145, 
EN rm 15s One of £52 10s., and Two of £63 (open to Students from Oxford 
Two wb! me) will be awarded by Competitive Examination on September 24th 
¢ eae on Students entering in May are eligible to compete. 
and TMIN ARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Special Classes are held through- 
TS pene ane candidates for the January Examination may join at the com- 
ow “at of the Summer Session. 
Dee ot the Medical School and further particulars apply to the 
Bases x H. A. CALEY, or to the School Secretary, Mr. B. E. MATTHEWS. 
“Ny pea” ———————————E SSS SS 
t THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
: ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
MER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 
ntering in the summer are eligible to compete for the Science 
Scholarships of £150 and £60, awarded in October. ; 
7 sholarship of £50, open to University students, and other prizes and 
A . . hit s of the value of £500 are offered for annual competition. 
sag ye dintments are open to students without extra payment. 
Spec classes for the examinations of the University of London are held 
= ear. 
tisongont eee are held prior to the second and final examinations of the 
Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. us ren } 
‘A register of approved lodgings and of private families receiving boarders is 
kept in Secretary's office, Bred a P ‘ aan 
Excellent | oy; irr aaeaaaiaa is provided in the school building, and an 
ie ground at Chiswick. 
ig rh re and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. @. RENDLE. 


The SUM. 
Students é' 


H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


See a Ua * a) Pa pe 
DMEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER neal W. , — 
CTURESHIP in ENGLISH will be VACANT at the end of this 
ie saat bi sete must be sent by May llth to the SECRETARY of the 


Session. L » i 
Colle whom all information may be obtained. 
nee M. A. BOYD, Secretary. 








kN DW Te OR. ce EN FT. 
S SIR ROGER MANWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

‘The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD- 
MASTER of the above School. Applicants must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom, and under 40 years of age. The stipend 
js £0 a year, with a capitation payment of £4 per boy and house-rent free. 
The Head-Master will have to provide Assistant-Masters and arrange with 
the present Head-Master to take over all school furniture and effects belonging 
<p buildings. completed in 1895, stand in their own grounds of about 
5 acres, and will accommodate 20 boarders and about 40 day boys. There 
isan excellent laboratory and a sanatorium. : 

Formsof application can be obtained of the undersigned, to whom same must 
be sent completed (accompanied by recent testimonials) on or before 
APRIL 12th next, endorsed ‘‘ Mastership.” The gentleman appointed will be 
required to enter on his duties early in May. 

ne W. R. HARRISSON, Clerk to the Governors, 


TNIVERS1IT ¥ OF DURHAM 
} DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 

wi -1901—AYSHFORD SCHOOL, UFFCULME, 
i { iL DEVON.—First-class Preparatory (7-15). The Governors have 
sanctioned a considerable reduction for Boys entering during the Bi-centenary 
year, Also two Scholarships of £20 a year for Boys under 11. The Head- 
Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, offers a House Scholarship to a suitable 
candidate from Ayshford School.—H. C. PRIDEAUX, M.A., Head-Master. 
Rev, W. A. LEWIS, Uffculme Vicarage, Hon. Sec. to Governors, 











\T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
LS) Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing 
air. Prep. for Professions, Business Life, & Universities, Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &e.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER, 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
S the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Publie Schools; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 
to Parents and Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 2ist. 





KUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
b RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
ee ee aera. SCHOOL.—Special 

Class for Boys intended for Army and Navy Sides of Public Schools. 
Entire charge of Sons of Officers residing in India and Colonies.—For 
Prospectus and References apply, Rev. W. F. DUCKWORTH, M.A., Bowood 
House, Folkestone. 


QUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 





BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
+A. Girts? Eneuisn, Foreran ?—-Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, ls. ; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


























Rorat INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 







LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1901. 
LECTURE HOUR THREE O’CLOCK P.M. 







ALLAN MacrapyeEn, M.D., B.Sc., Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. Six 
Lectures on “‘ Cellular Physiology ’’ (with special reference to the Enzymes and 
Ferments). On Tuesdays, April 16th, 23rd, 30th, May 7th, 14th, 2lst. One 
Guinea the Course. 

Professor W1LL1aM KniGuT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of St. Andrews. Two Lectures on ‘‘ The Philosophical Undertones of Modern 
Poetry.” On Tuesdays, May 28th, June 4th (The Tyndall Lectures). Half-a- 
Guinea, 

Rocer Fry, Esq. Two Lectures on “ Naturalism in Italian Painting.” On 
Thursdays, April 18th, 25th. Half-a-Guinea. 

Sir ALEX. CAMPBELL Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., M.R.I., Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Three Lectures on ‘ Arthur Sullivan” (with Vocal and 
Instrumental Illustrations). On Thursdays, May 2nd, 9th, 16th. Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Professor Dewar, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.I., Fullerian Professor of Chem- 
istry, R.I. Three Lectures on ‘‘The Chemistry of Carbon.” On Thursdays, 
May 23rd, 30th, June 6th. Half-a-Guinea. 

Joun Y, Bucwanan, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I. Three Lectures on “Climate: 
its Causes and its Effects.” On Saturdays, April 20th, 27th, May 4th. Half-a- 
Guinea, 

Professor W. M. Furxpers Perriz, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. Three Lectures 
on “The Rise of Civilisation in Egypt” (Illustrated by Lantern Slides). On 
Saturdays, May llth, 18th, 25th. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor J. B. Farmer, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Royal College of 
Science. Two Lectures on ‘The Biological Characters of Epiphytic 
Plants.” On Saturdays, June Ist, 8th. Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending from 
Christinas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily at the Institu- 
tion, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, available 
for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 































The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be RESUMED on APRIL 19th, 
at 9 p.m., when Professor J. J. Tuomson will give a Discourse on “ The Exist- 
ence of Bodies Smaller than Atoms.” Succeeding Discourses will probably be 
given by Dr. Hans Gapow, Mr. CuarLes Mercier, Professor J. C. Bose, 
Eaku Percy, M.P., Dr. R. T. Guazeprook, Mr. A. H. Savace Lanpor, and other 
gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the Lectures, 
to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading-rooms ; and 
their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge. 

Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; 

or a Composition of Sixty Guineas, 


ITY OF LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Wanted, LIBRARIAN with previous experience. Salary commencing at 
£130 a year.—Apply not later than Friday, the 12th of April, stating and 
qualifications, and enclosing copies of three recent testimonials, to M. H. 
FOOTMAN, Hon. Sec., Public Library, Lincoln. 


ARTNER WANTED, University degree, Oxon preferred, 

in a MODERN HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL in West of England, 

under Oxford and Cambridge Board Examinations.—Full particulars on applica- 
tion by letter to ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


ada CRESCENT CLUP: 


































HYDE PARK CORNER, 
FOR LADIES. 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 

UNTIL JULY Ist, 1901, a certain number of MEMBERS will be ELECTED 
on payment of only HALF the usual ENTRANCE FEES. Intending Candi- 
dates should apply to the SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, for orders to 
view the Club, A large number of Bedrooms, besides Restaurant, Dining-room, 
Drawing-room, Members’ Room, Games Room, &e. 

The most convenient Club for Ladies shopping in Sloane Street. 

Gentlemen admitted as Guests. 


INDSOR CASTLE. An Original Etching by Mr. 

AxeEL H, Hate appears in the April Number of THE ART JOURNAL. 

Now ready, price ls, 6d. ‘‘ The effect is excellent. The Etching should become 

popular, as there is no banmpag ge of the Royal Castle in the print shops.’’"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. London: H. Virtue & Co., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


anal FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices : 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

“Tt is a painful and humiliating truth that the human mind, by being 
familiarised with scenes of cruelty and horror, may be brought at length to 
extract from them a kind of insane gratification, which, like other perverted 
passions, extinguishes all the finer and better sympathies of our nature......The 
natural feelings of commiseration which we entertain for the sufferings of a 
helpless and unoffending animal are entwined with the best and tenderest 
sympathies of our nature, and we cannot part with the one without tearing up 
the other by the very roots.’”’"—Sir PHitip Crampton, 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd, 
CRUISE ON APRIL 3rd FULL. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 



















































SECOND EDITION NOW READY, super royal Svo, 80 pp. 
“THE QUEEN'S BEST MONUMENT.” 
A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters on the Queen 
that have appeared in 
The Spectator. 
6d. net; by post, TAL 
To be obtained of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., at W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 











Loudon: SPECTATOR,” Limited, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GQLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 








In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

RIDGE WHIST: its W hys and Wherefores. The 

Game Clearly Explained and Taught by Reason instead of by Rule alone. 

With Tilustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. Metrosr. Also by the 

same Author (and uniform with ‘‘ Bridge Whist” in size, plan, and price), 
“Solo Whist”’ and ‘Scientific Whist.” 

London: L. Uprcorr GILL, niohaonasie Ww.c. 


OOKS “WANTE D.—25s. each given. Poetry “a 
Children,” 2vols., 1809 ; Wc: rince Dorus,” 1811; ‘Mrs. Leicest 
1809; Browning’s ‘ 1841: * ‘Roi tdster’s Album,” 1845 
Jaunts,”’ 1838 or v aughan,” 3 Nols. “a oa 
ne Rye,” 2 vols., “ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (ist Ed.) ; Wild Wa ales,” 
3 vols., —BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Bir mingham. 


OOKS, MSS., i ‘Ke. sea H. a. ‘HODGSON pa CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and ens ted 
OFFERED FOR SALE, Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—-AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 























ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

Art, Science, Draina, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &e. Books 

on every subject m all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 

post-free. Libraries and smi ull calinetione of English, Foreign, and Oriental 

books purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


bye OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Cull or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price 1s. ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1d, 

















T. FISHER UNW IN, "Pater vternonte or Square, London. 


YLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. —Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE, *” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers und Cookery Books.—Tins, ls. 3d., 
vs. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 











| <ieameiniees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 





BONN LO EES BONING. 055 500.0ccvosassesavscoscndoenesscessaseacs £40,000,000, 





THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED FUNDB............£9,711,112. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 

Heap OFrFIcEs— 

1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





1) EVERSION S and “LIFE INTERESTS in . Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Ls ister Place, Waterloo Bridge, St rand, 

Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 











rma 
This Prospectus has been Filed with the Registray 
of Joint Stock Companies, 





THE 


EAST END DWELLINGS 
Company, Limited. 





ISSUE OF 2,500 ORDINARY SHARES OF £19 
EACH, BEING THE REMAINDER OF Typ 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL OF £200,000 AT 4 
PREMIUM OF £2 PER SHARE. 





Directors. 
EDWARD BOND, Esq., M.P., Chairman, Elm Bank, Hampstead.N W. 
A. G. CROWDER, Esq., J.P., 65 Portland Place, W. 
ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
P. M. MARTINEAU, Esq., J.P., Littleworth, Esher. 
JAMES PARSONS, Esq., 55 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Bankers. 
Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Auditor. 
GEORGE A. PETTER. Esq., Chartered Accountant. 28 and 29 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Seeretary and Offices. 
THOMAS WILKINSON, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C, 





Capital Authorised.—£200,000 in 15,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, and 
5,000 £4 per cent. Cumulative Pref. ence Shares of £10 each. 

Issued and fully paid—12,500 Ordinary Shares and 5,000 Preference 
Shares. 

The Reserve at the end of 1900 was £24,000, made up as follows :— 





From issue of 1,166 Preference Shares at £l premium ... £1,106 
From issue of 2,271 Ordinary Shares at £2 premium ... 4,}2 
From Undivided Profits... te eee eS : .. 18,292 

Total Oe nie ses he a ian £24,000 





Mortgage loans repayable by instalments have been obtained from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners at the rate of 3}percent., of which £93,411 5s, 
was outstanding at the end of 1900. 

The Company was formed in 1884 for the purpose of providing healthy and 
suitable Dwellings for the working classes, and at the same time realising a 
fair rate of interest on the Capital employed. Its operations have been very 
successful, and its tenements in great demand. 

In the completed buildings of the Company more than 6,000 people are 
housed, and provision for some 2,300 more will be made in the dwellings now 
being erected. 

In order to provide funds for building operations now in progress, applica- 
tions are invited for 2,500 Ordinary Shares, being the balance of the authorised 
Capital at the usual premium of £2 per £10 Share. 

The Dividends ou the Ordinary Shares have for many years past been at the 
rate of £5 per cent. per annum on the nominal amount of £10, and it will be 
seen that at the price at which the Shares are now offered they are likely to 
pay a steady £4 3s. 4d. per cent., which is more than is obtainable on many 
investments of inferior stability. 

A consideration of the following table will show how ample is the margin 
over and above the sum necessary to pay this dividend :— 


Net Profits after Amount required Surplus Profits 


Year. providing Sinking for carried to 
Fund for Buildings. Dividend. Reserve. 
1898 £9,525 £7,065 £2,460 
1899 11,049 7,515 3,534 
1900 11,419 7,616 3,803 


It is proposed, so soon as the present issue has been fully subscribed and 
paid up, to convert the Ordinary Shares into Stock, and apply for a Stock Ex- 
change quotation. 

Subscribers may pay the full £12 per share on application, or may pay £4 per 
Share (including the premium) on application, and the balance of £8 per Share 
on allotment. The Shares will rank for participation in Dividend as from the 
date at which they are paid in full. 

Bie orms of Application may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. W ILEINSON, 

Shancery Lane, W.C, or from the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Hoare, 37 
Place Street, E.C. Copies of the last Report and Accounts, and all other infor- 
mation, will be supplied by the Secretary on request. 

Dated the 30th day of March, 1901. 





| Application Form to be sent to Messrs. Hoare 


37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


To the Directors of 


THE EAST END DWELLINGS COMPANY, Limited. 
T Deg tO: ODDIE LOR ise. scse0ssessseccaees62 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, on the terms 
of your Prospectus, dated 30th March, 1901, and I hereby undertake to accept 


} the same or any less number that may be allotted to me. Ienclose a Cheque 
| for £.. 


Name in full oenesaces 
Address 





Description 
Usual Signature sia Calan pas ov arats wogtemaeees 
DBE Bis:(,occvaseveussevnbsosvesasnenaescsaasgienee 
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FOR EASTER READING. 








THE COLUMN. 


E merits of this Novel by a new and unknown 
T writer have been immediately recognised. Two 
Thousand Copies have been sold within a week of 
its publication, and the demand steadily increases. 
mr. W. L. COURTNEY said in the DAILY TELEGRAPH :— 
Whoever Mr. Charles Marriott may be. he has written 
a very remarkable novel......Let us be thankful to 
Mr. Marriott. He has written a book very fresh, very 
original, very interesting and suggestive. He has 
handled situations in the true spirit of an artist. His 
style is eareful. Above all, he thinks for himself.” 
Mr. Courtney’s opinion has been endorsed by the critic 
of the DAILY NEWS, who says that THE COLUMN is 
“ano ible book......An important book......A novel which 
brings together strong and subtle power of suggesting 
character, remarkable humour, and all the best 
faculties of the writers known to everyone.....Some of 
his dialogue is as humorous as anything recently 
written; all his characters have stepped from life into 
his pages, to be turned about and displayed by a mind 
which lets nothing escape.” 


THE COLUMN, by CHARLES MARRIOTT. crown 8vo, 
6s., can be had at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 











After Laster Mr, LANE will Publish another 
remarkable Novel, THE ARISTOCRATS. 








JOHN LANE, London and New York. 








‘*One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 











CONTENTS. March 30th. 
THE WEEK 


LEADING ARTICLES.-PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL DEFENCE.—THE 
TERMS OF PEACE—THE STORY OF A CONVENTION.— THE 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES’ BILL. 


COLERIDGE AND THE BIBLE. By the Brsnor of SovtHamrtoy. 
THE BOYHOOD OF CHARLES V. By Epwarp ARMSTRONG. 

OUT OF THE SHADOW. By Micuae. Fairvess, 

CHARLOTTE YONGE. 

THE ARTIST OF THE KANGAROO. 

PURCELL AT NOTTING HILL. By W. Barcriary Squire. 
BOOKS AND MEN. By Anprew Lane. 

REVIEWS.—JOWETT'S SERMONS ON FAITH AND DOCTRINE.—DEMOS- 
THENES ON THE CROWN.—ANNE MAINWARING. By Lady Rip.er- 
—ACCORDING TO PLATO. By Frangrort Moore; &e. 

SPRING BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 
And other Articles and Notices. 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price Gd. 








Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE TRUE CHRIST. 


An Analysis of 
THE TRUE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 





SCOTSMAN.—* A lucid and acutely reasoned argument.” 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—* An exceedingly able exposi- 
tion of the subject.” 
Crown Sro, cloth, price 5s. net. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S 
CARTOONS. 


Selected from the Pages of ** PUNCH.” 
On fine paper, quarto size, containing nearly 200 pages, in a 
durable paper wrapper, price 2s. 6d. net; 
And in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. net. 





London: “PUNCH” Office, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Ey RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’’—Bookman. 

‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archxology.”—Scotsman. 

“* Extremely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable than 
that which a modern physiciav might be expected to possess. The lectures 
give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by the general 
reader about Epidaurus.”—Orford Magazine. 

London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 


APRIL, 1901. 
Witt Germany Fait? By Calchas. 
Mr. GuiapstoneE aS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. (I.) By Sydney 
Buxton, M.P. 

Tue Czar's Frienp. By J.D. Rees, C.LE. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBERALISM— 

1. FrrtH Lonpon County Cotuncit. By H. L. W. Lawson. 

2. THe New Liseratism. By G. F. Millin. 
Two Notes on CuHartes Lams. By E. V. Lucas. 
Mr. Frazer’s THEORY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. By Andrew Lang. 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By Ignotus. 
CHURCH AND KinG. By Sir George Arthur, Bart. 
THe Prosiem oF Frencu Monasticism. By John Manson. 
Mr. Broprick’s Scoeme OF ARMY Rerorm. By the Author of “ An Absent- 

Minded War.” 

Tue OrtHODOX Use or Mountep Inrantry. By Major F. C. Ormsby-Johnson, 
Our UNBUSINESSLIKE ADMIRALTY. By Excubitor. 
Frencu Poetry oF To-Day. By Emile Verhaeren. 
“THE Pornt oF VIEW”: A SENTIMENTAL INTERLUDE, 
“Tue Mortuer.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
** ANTICIPATIONS.” (I.) By H.G. Wells, 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid., London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR APRIL. Price 2s. 6d, 


EPIsoDES OF THE MonTH. 

SHALL WE Get a Seriots Army? By Centurion. 

Str ALFRED Mitner. By E. B. Iwan Miiller. 

Tue Secret REPORT OF THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. By C, Oman, 

SHAKESPEARE AS A Man. By Leslie Stephen. 

LIFE IN THE ANTARCTIC. By Commander Borchgrevink. 

AmeERIcaN AFFaiRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tue Lire or Appur RauMaN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. By General Sir 
Thomas Gordon, K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.S.1. 

With THE PexinG Retrer Force. By H. C. Thomson. 

Tue Roman CatHotic Cry ror ToLerancr. By Richard Bagot, Author of 
“Casting of Nets.” 

Tue Anti-NaTIONAL Party IN ENGLAND. By H. W. Wilson, Author of 
*Tronclads in Action.” 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Monthly. Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
APRIL, 1901. 


JT. A MessaGE From THe Care. By Vindex Justitia. 
II. Potrticat Prryciptes. By Franklin Thomasson. 
Ill. THe Hore or THe LiBerRaL Party. By R. T. Lang. 
IV. Tue “ Pottsh Dancer” 1n Russia. By Henry W. Wolff. 
V. Rome AND HER Dutcu Resers. By R. B. Townshend. 
VI. Toe Roman QvuaRreL. By Giovanni Dalla Vecchia. 
VII. Tur New Humanirartayism. By Thomas Stanley. 
VIII. Tur ABoLiTion OF CAPITAL PunisHMENT. By Mark Drayton. 
JX. Tue Mytus or Greece. By W. A. Leonard. 
X. Morsip Actors. By Allan Laidlaw. 
XI. WHAT ARE ImmornaL Prays? ByS. P. Kerr. 
XIL. INDEPENDENT SECTION: THE INDIAN Fauve. By J. D. Anderson. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 








“THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the cnanging digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Matted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From % to 6 months. From € months and upwards. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please mention this paper) 








Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G@ 
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<i, 
JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. F, E. ROBINSON & C0’ 
NEW BOOKS, + 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT 


BEFORE THE UNION OF THE CROWNS. 
By ROBERT 8. RAIT, 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Finally Revised. - 


With Portrait, 11th Thousand ........... 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised 


and Enlarged. 6th Thousand................... 368. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 5th 
RINNE ~ <casSnccrcbseuesccnabencecasenteendesscaiserende 36s. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 4th Thou. 21s, 
Ditto. Vol. II. 3rd Thou. 18s. 


Ditto. Vol. III. 2nd Thou. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 2 vols. 2nd Thou. 27s.6d. 
JUSTICE. (Separately) ..............:c: sssesereeeee 8s. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 2ist Thou. 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thou.... 6s. 


Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thou.... 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. $vols. 5th Thou....... Each Vol. 10s. 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ......... 10s. 


MAN v. STATE. (Separately). 14th Thousand 1s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged 
MONIEAIDY <5 <cvseesecssscsronevonssxvonsnassiccscnsevasevete 6s. 


Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta St., W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,026. APRIL, 1901. 2s. 6d. 

Dies Ir. By Linesman. 

Some EpITORS—aND OTHERS. 

Tue BABIES IN THE BusH. By Henry Lawson. 

Tue Foorpat, Nations. By Hamish Stuart. 

Doom CasTLE: A Romance. By Neil Munro. 
Chaps. 25-30. 

Tue JEOPARDY OF GREEK. By H. W. Auden. 

AmonG THE Micrants. By Ernest Kobinson. 

A DEFENCE OF LITERATURE. 

Russia's Arms. 

Mvusincs Witrsovur MetuHop.— LITERATURE AT 
OxFORD AND CAMBRIDGE — UNTAUGHT AND 
UNTEACHABLE—CHEAP CULTURE AND FLAGRANT 
SENTIMENTALISM—THE FuTILity oF MopERN 
CriTIcCIsM—THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CLASSICS 
—TueE Best ScHooL FOR AMBASSADORS. 

Tue PosiTION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND 
Army REFORM. 

AntTI-ENGLISH SENTIMENT IN GERMANY. 

WitiiaM Biacrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





eer eecekes £1010 0 
Half-Page ...ccccccccce Deeccee 5 5°39 
Quarter-Page ....-..e- Osesane 212 6 
Narrow Column .....ccccccses 310 0 
Half-Column .......ce0 Sbeeees 115 0 
Quarter-ColUMmn ....cecccescee 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ........ eocecsdeae 14 6 
Inside Page .scceoee «oo BI 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column ¢(lalf- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additiona! line 


(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





THE : 


NINETEENTH CENTUR 
AND AFTER. 
No. 290. APRIL, 1901. 


Our Last EFForT FOR A VOLUNTARY Army: 
(1) A Crvit1an View. By Henry Birchenough. 
(2) A Miuitary View. By Major-General Frank 
S. Russell, C.M.G. 
Some SuGGestions For Army REForm: 
(1) Mixitary TRAINING SCHOOLS FoR Laps. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 
(2) A Miuitary PrRovipent Funp. By Captain 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Arran. 
(3) Army Nursinc. By Miss Ethel McCaul. 
Tue Mopesty OF ENGLISHWOMEN. By Mrs. William 
Mahood. 
EMIGRATION FOR GENTLEWOMEN. By Arthur Monte- 
fiore Brice. 
Doctors 1x Hospitarts. By B. Burford Rawlings. 
Tue Bacteria BepsS OF MODERN SanNITaTION. By 
Lady Priestley. 
BritisH COMMUNICATION WITH East AND Sovuru 
Arrica. By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. 
Company Law ReEForm. By R. Gervase Elwes, 
M.Inst.C.E. 
Rosert BrRowNinG THE Musician, By Miss A. 
Goodrich-Freer. 
EncycLtop“£p1aA Maxima. By Herbert A. Giles, LL.D., 
— of Chinese at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 
Tue First QuEEN OF Prussia. By W. H. Wilkins. 
Aw “ApVANCED” VIEW OF THE “‘CHURCH CRISIS.” 
By the Rev. W. J. Scott. 
AveustTin Ropry. By the Count de Soissons. 
Tue Krne’s Test Declaration. By Sir George 
Sherston Baker, Bart. ; 
Lorp Curzon In Inpia. By Stephen Wheeler. 
Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged.—Price 1s., 
post-free. 

NDIGESTION: its Causes and Cure. 

_ By Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. London: James 
Epps and Co., Limited, 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


| 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 
post-iree. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 








COLLEGE HISTORIES 
Crown 8vo, clotii gilt, 5s. ae 
NEW VOLUME AT ALL bOOKSELL ERS. 


> 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. Bass Muzumcer, Ma’ 
Lecturer and Librarian of the College, ani 
_ Lecturer in History to the University, ~’ a 
Mi ccans ing bn = combines remarkable 

owledge of academical antiquiti ith i 
skill.” Other Volumes to follow. SHY 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


PICTURESQUE KENT, 4 


Portfolio of Sketches by Duycan M 
of “ Dickens’ lead,” ke. With Deen 
Letterpress by Gipson Tuompson, Author of 
“Wolfe Land,’ &e. Feap. 4to, art linen cover 
bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. net. * 
Morning Post.—** A charming book.” 
A_ HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK FOR EASTER 


PRAYERS OF THE SAINTs, 


Being a Manual of Devotions compil 
Supplications of the Holy Sainte and ote 
Martyrs and Famous Men, By Ceci Heapiay 
Feap. 8vo, morocco gilt, gilt edges, specially 
designed by E. B. Hoare, 5s. net; cloth elt 
gilt ee 3s. 6d. net. P 

Outlook. A dainty and delightful li 
within and without.”” Utéle volume 


THE BOOK OF BLUES, 


Being the First and only Record of all Matches 
between the Universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge in_every Department of Sport, with 
Complete Index of the Names of all Blues with 
their Colleges. Edited by Octrr Ryspex and 
dedicated by permission to the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. Feap. 8vo, cloth designed, 3s. 64, net 
Sportsman.— One of the most valuable works of 
reference.” 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 


APRIL Number now ready. 1s. 64. net. 

ConTENTS.—The Thimes and the Boat Race— 
Naundo’s Coffee-House—The Story of Aylesbury— 
Quarterly Notes—The ‘‘ Surrey Side” Sixty Years 
Ago—Kilburn Priory—The Will of a Plague-strickep 
Londoner—The Great and Little Hormeads, Herts 
—-Barnet Field—A Walk on the Banks of the Brent— 
Herts Charities—Finchley Parish Church, Rectory. 
and Rectors—Some Surviving Kentish Beliefs 
The Essex Ancestors of General Baden-Powel]— 
Some East Kent Parish History—Chiddingstone— 
Berkshire Chantries—Church Plate in the Diocese 
of London—Notes and Queries—Replies—Reviews, 

Among the numerous Illustrations is a Reproduc. 
tion of an Original Sketch by General Baden-Powell, 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO, 
20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





ne 


GRACIOUS 


QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 


By the Rev. 


CANON 
FLEMING, B.D., 


One of Her Late Majesty's Chaplains, 


SEE THE - - 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR APRIL. 
NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Queen has graciously given permission to 
include some incidents of Her Majesty's personal 
and private life not hitherto made public. 


Published by 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTEK ROW, LONDON. 





| Vinee“ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 360 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW LIST, 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CARDINAL & HIS CONSCIENCE 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. Crown 8vo, és. 


Spectator.—“ Miss Carr has originality and no little literary skill......her story 
is interesting.” ; ‘ ; 
World.“ A pathetic story told with considerable grace and distinction.” 


FIRST EDITION SELLING RAPIDLY, 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily News.—‘ The atmosphere of Continental politics and diplomatic circles 
about ‘Love and Honour’ suggests a comparison with the work of Mr. Henry 
Seton Merriman......In the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows herself almost 
equal to the author of ‘The Sowers’ in producing the impression that the 
reader is assisting in the great affairs of the world.” 


BRITISH POWER & THOUGHT: 


a Historical Enquiry. By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of 
“British Rule and Modern Politics,” “ History in Fact and Fiction,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Observer.‘ A new essay of considerable interest.” 

Outlook.— Thoughtful, careful, and judicious.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘RODNEY STONE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illus- 


trated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White 
Company,” “The Great Boer War,” &e. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS.—No. 4. By} THE ‘“‘NYMPHE” & THE ‘‘CLEO- 
Mrs. Ricomonp RitcuHir. PATRE.” By W. J. FuetcHer, 
FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRA-! AUSTRALIAN MEMORIES. By F. 
CHILY BUDGETS.—No. 1. A| p ingtbate. 
FAMI .—No. 1. | 
WORKMAN'S BUDGET. vy FATE, THE FINGER-POST. By 
RTHUR MORRISON. vd 
E GIFTOF THE MAHATMA. By|THE TALE OF THE GREAT 
ggg Math apueny Y | “MUTINY. —IV. CAWNPORE: THE 


INTERVIEWS. By Lady Broome. SIEGE. By the Rev. W. H. Fir- 
MONBODDO & THE OLD SCOTTISH | _ C#ETT, LL.D. 

JUDGES. By Atex.InnesSuanp. |COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 10-12. 
A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.—III. By Sranuey J. WEyman, 


Contents :-— 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











THE GOLDEN SHIP, and other Tales. 


Translated from the Swahili by the late Captain OGLE, R.N., and Gertrupe 
Warp, Author of ‘‘ Letters from East Africa,” &. Profusely [lustrated, 
2s. 6d. net ; post, 2s. 10d. 

“A gift book of a novel and charming description...... Highly spirited and 
readable, The illustrations are all exceedingly clever. Children of all ages 
will thoroughly enjoy this book.”—Athenawm. 

“A very attractive quarto volume beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated 


at a price which astonishes us.’’—Church Times. 
100 Pictures 


EAST AFRICA IN PICTURE. 
“Contains a series of very fine photographs of the various churches of the 


on Art Paper. 2s. 6d. net ; post, 2s. 10d. 
mission, the people and their village, and scenes of their every-day life...... A 
book which it is impossible to praise too highly.”—Church Times. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


LETTERS FROM EAST AFRICA, 1895-97. 


By GertRuDE Warp, Author of ‘The Life of Bishop Smythies.” Cloth, 
gilt top and gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net ; post, 2s. 10d. 
“A charming picture, simple, unstudied, and yet full of graceful and graphic 
touches, of an up-country Mission station in tropical Africa.” —Times. 
“We have not read a pleasanter book for some time.”—Athenzum. 


“Letters which are in themselves literature.” —W. H. Hutton, 
“Charming in style and simplicity. Absolute sincerity is their keynote.” 


—Pilot, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 1859-98. By A. E. M. ANpeERson- 
MoorwEap. With a Preface by CHaRLoTTR M. Yoner. 131 Illustrations 
and Coloured Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post, 3s. 10d. 


AN IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZE. 


“This book is one of the best Missionary records that have ever come under 
our notice. An abundant store of bright and ennobling descriptions.” —Guardian 

“The efforts of the Mission to put down slavery in East Africa have justified 
the expenditure and the risks incurred. A very valuable chapter on Slavery is 
contributed by Lieut. C. S. Smith.”—Daily Chronicle. . 

“Has scarcely a dull page. The book is well printed, and the illustrations 
are Numerous and up to the mark.”—Church Times. 


Published by 
THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 
9 DARTMOUTH STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








NOW READY. No. 3. 
THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Edited by— 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTH. 


HILDEBRAND A, HARMSWORTH. 


Contains an important article entitled “‘THE REAL 
LESSONS OF THE WAR ”—‘raversing some of the state- 
ments made by Sir Charles Dilke in the first number of the 
“ Review”—from the pen of His Excellency JEAN DE 
BLOCH, whose work on Modern Warfare has been so litile 
understood in this country. 

Mr. J. A. SPENDER ( /ditor of the Westminster Gazette) 
deals with Foreign Policy under the heading of ** BUSINESS- 
LIKE IMPERIALISM,” and Mr. TIM HEALY, M.P., 
presents the case for Ireland in his most vigorous manner. 

On the Interary side there is a new Poem, **THE 
HUELESS LOVE,” ’y Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH, and 
the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA sends to the “ Review” her 
poetic tribute to the memory of the late Queen. 

OTHER CONTENTS AS FOLLOWS: 
THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY. ALFRED KINNEAR. 


OUR NAVY: ITS UNPREPAREDNESS FOR WAR. G,. HALLIDAY. 
NEWFOUNDLAND OR FRANCE? 
THE PERIL OF THE FRENCH SHORE. 
THE IMPERIAL LIBERAL COUNCIL. 
THE IMPRESSIONIST. 
THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
WANTED: AN IMPERIAL POLICY IN EDUCATION. 
T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
WALTER RAYMOND. 
BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 


Publishing Offices: 33 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS’ LIST. 


THIS DAY.—By FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE, sometime Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AS A 


FACTOR IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. The Publishers wish to cali 
attention to this very important Book. The Contents are:—A Clerical 
Crusade—Il Caso Dreyfus ; or, The Jesuit View—Jean Calas—Sword andi 
Cassock—Popular Catholicism in France—The Conspiracy against the 
French Republic. 





H. W. WILSON. 
HEBER HART, LL.D. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 
DAN SCOTT. 


A FAMILY OF POETS. 
IN PRAISE OF APRIL. 





THIS DAY.—By the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A., Rector of Blickling, Non- 
residentiary Canon of Lincoln, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCRIPTURAL AND CATHOLIC 


TRUTH AND WORSHIP ; or, The Faith and Worship of the Primitive, 
the Mediaval, and the Reformed Anglican Churches. 





THIS DAY.~—Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, AND 
MEDITATIONS, Translated from the French by CONSTANCE WHITE. 
These exquisitely beautiful devotional meditations are from the diary of 
Madame Hoskier, who, together with one of her daughters, perished in the 
tire at the Bazar de la Charité, in Paris, in May, 1897. The original book has 
had an enormous sale in France. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ A very happy book of its kind, the sweetness and 
moderation of the language throughout is never inconsistent with religious 
emotions of the utmost sincerity and depth. The devotion of this soul was 
conversant with things so high or so deep that they are out of the reach of 
controversy.” 





THIS DAY.—By ATHOL FORBES. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d., richly Illustrated. 


ODD FISH: Some East Coast Comedies. 


A Collection of Humorous Stories of the Fisherfolk and others of our East 
Coast Watering Places. Brimfvl of interest and humour, 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Roval Highness the Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. 
THIS DAY.—By F. LANCASTER LUCAS. Richly Iliustrated, small Svo, 3s. 6d> 


THE FISH CROWN IN DISPUTE. 


A New Submarine Fairy Story for Children. 


THIS DAY.—By *‘ GRID.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COOKERY: Sound, Simple, Dainty. A 


splendid little Collection of New and Original Recipes, many never before 
published in this country. 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadiliy, W. 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH and C0. announce Two 
New Books Just Published :— 


PRINCES & POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown $vo, 6s. 

Contents: * 

Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers. ; 

The Poison Drama at the Court of Louis XIV. 

The Death of ** Madame.’’ _ 

Racine and the Poison Affair. 

**La Devineresse.” 

“Very readable book. Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.” 


—Glo 


“A Picture of Old England.” 


THE BANNER OF SAINT GEORGE: 


A Picture of Old England. By M. BRAMSTON. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘*Depicts*the true state of the people, as well as the manners, customs, 
qpomps, and romantic circumstance of the Court and the Church.”—Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


EIGHTH IMPRESSION JUST READY. NINTH IMMEDIATELY. 


THE ViSITS OF ELIZABETH. 


“ Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.”"—Da1Ly News. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


‘Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
The jaded reader in search of a novelty had better try ‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth.’ Fresh, amusing, and original.”— standard. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


“There are not many novelists who possess the gaiety and skill of the 
author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’ ”—Literature. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Cr. Svo, 6s. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


“It isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 
—Standard, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


NEW BOOK BY EARL PERCY. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
3y EARL PERCY, M.P. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, I4s. net. 

IRISH TIMES.—‘ Lord Percy in this fascinating volume introduces many 
new subjects to our'study. Geographer, ethnologist, antiquarian, and historian, 
all alike will find pleasant companionship with him. It is the finest and most 
instructive book of travel that has this season appeared.” 


CASTING OF NETS. 


The Story of a “ Mixed Marriage” and a Passion for Proselytizing, 
By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of “ A Roman Mystery.” 
Cloth, 6s. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


LITERATURE.—“‘ Its restraint and insight, its true and unforced pathos» 
its picturesque touches of description, and, we may add, its admirable style: 
ought to win for Mr. Bagot the high place he certainly deserves as a thoughtful 
und conscientious writer.”’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The book is lifted head and shoulders above 
the great majority of novels with a purpose by the scholarly pleasantness of 
the writing, the vividness of the characters, and the skill with which a slowly 
moving plot is never allowed to lose its interest.” ‘ 


CASTING OF NETS. 
THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. In 


India and the Colonies, 1526-1830, 1 vol. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
ty the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL., Bart., MP. 


FIRST SERIES.—New Edition. just out, with additional. Plates, large crown 
Svo, 7s. 64. SECOND SERIES.—Large crown $vo, 7s. 6d : 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s ; 

SPECTATOR.—* Odysseus’s book is far too brilliant to need the peculiar 
charim of the disowned. No one, however distinguished, need be ashamed to 
pet his name to a study of modern Turkey at ouce so accurate and penetrating, 
und set forth with such exceptional literary talent, as the work before us. we 
cannot recall any recent book on the subject, and scarcely any of the olde™ 
authorities, of equal or even approximate merit.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


Dedicated to those inspired persons who 
amongst themselves whilst attempting to instruct 
the world by means of religious novels. 


THE MASTER SINNER. 


BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. Cloth, 3s. 64. 


NOTICE.—The LARGE SEVENTH EDITION is nearly exhausteg 
EIGHTH EDITION on Press. : 


AN EPOCH-MAKING NOVEL, 


THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. [This day, 


*,* Stepping boldly into the arena which Mr. H. G. Wells has hitherto 
occupied to the exclusion of all lesser figures, Mr. Fletcher has woven 4 
twentieth-century romance of world-believing scientific power into a dainty 
love story with marvellous skill. It has been given to few to imagine and 
fewer still to pourtray, scenes so colossal, so tragic, as those around which Mr 
Fletcher centres the interest of “ The Three Days’ Terror.” iii 





THIRD LARGE EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


VERONICA VERDANT: HER VANITIES, 
By MINA SANDEMAN. 6s. 


Doily Mail.‘ An amusing book from start to finish, brisk, bright, well 
written.” 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


THE ROYAL SISTERS. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 6s. 


Morning Post.—* A most excellent romance, packed with incident and full of 
colour. One of those books that keep you out of your bed o’ nights, and leave 
with you an impression as of having witnessed with your own eyes a pageant 
full of gorgeous colour.” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL STORY. 


THE GOLDEN WANG-HO. 


(This day, 6s, 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—In 1 vol. large crown §8vo, with 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of “An Idler in Old France,” &c. 











PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


A QUEENSLAND SQUATTER. 
By OSCAR DE SATGE. 


With Portrait. Illustrations, and Maps, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





New and Popular Novels. 
HIS OWN FATHER. By W. E. Nornis, 


Author of “‘ My Friend Jim,” “‘ Major and Minor,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 
6d : 


3s. [Nert week. 


CHILDREN OF HERMES. ByHume Nisser, 


Author of “ Bail Up,” “‘ The Swampers,” &¢. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THIS BODY OF DEATH. By Apetiye 


Serceant, Author of “ The Saint,” “Story of a Penitent Soul,’ &e. 1 vol. 
erown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE ROMANTIC: Including the Love 


Letters of the King. By Ricuarp Lr Gaturenne, Author of ‘ The Quest 
of the Golden Girl,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


AMUSEMENT ONLY. By Rieuarp Mansy, 


Author of “The Beetle,” ‘‘ The Seen and Unseen,” &e. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 68, 








HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, 
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i 
MR. MURRAY | 
has dust Published the Following Works. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 7. APRIL, 1901. 2s, 6d. net. 
CONTENTS, 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 
A GREAT DEBATE. | 
ON THE LINE. | 








MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDMUND DU CANE, K.C.B.— | 

THE CIVIL SERVIC:. AND REFORM. 
IN F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE.— 5/7” 

CAPTAIN OBERT HART ON CHINA, 

THE EARL NELSON.—7HE ADMINISTRATION OV 
PATRIOTIC FUNDS. 

HENRY W. WOLFF.— GERMAN ANGLOPHOSIA. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND.— 7HE NATIVE PROBLEM LN | 
OUR NEIW COLONIES. 

HAVELOCK ELLIS.—7/Z DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH 

LITY. 

MISS G. L. BELL.—7HE RUINS OF THE HAURAN 
(Ulustrated). | 

T. STURGE MOORE.—/V DEFENCE OF REYNOLDS. | 

HORACE HUTCHINSON.—7HZ EVOLUTION OF TIE | 
ENGLISHMAN. | 

R, DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERE.—RZFLECTIONS ON | 
THE ART OF LIFE. 

THE HON. MRS. WEDGWOOD.—S?X UNG. 

ANTHONY HOPE.—72/S7RAM OF BLENT. XVI-XVII. 


*,* Now Ready. Cases for Binding, ls. net; Cloth Reading Cases, 2s, 





THE LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


RT. HON. HUGH CULLING EARDLEY CHILDERS. By his Son, 
Lieut.-Col. SPENCER CuiLpers, R.E,C.B. With uumerous Portraits and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 28s, 

“Fuch Childers was amongst the best-known and most capable members of 
Mr. Gladstone's successive Administrations. He occupied many distinguished 
positions, as First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for War, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Home Secretary; he showed himself perhaps 
equally competent in them all One sees here the connected picture of a life 
begun with the advantagesof good parentage and adequate means, made the most 
of at all times by plodding industry and excellent introductions, advancing 
steadily from a few years of Colonial experience to dificult administrative tasks 
all almirably performed .....Lieut.-Colonel Spencer Childers has written his | 
father’s biography with much ability and good taste.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE C.LV. IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. Dedicated by permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., 
K.G. By Major-General Hrsry Mackinnon, Grenadier Guards, Colonel 
With Ilustrations, Plans, and Roll of the Regi- 





Commanding the Corps. 
ment, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHIFTING SCENES: Recollections of Many 
Men in Many Lands. By the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Mater, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Sometime H.B.M. Ambassador to Germany. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“A clever, genial, and amusing book.’’—Standard. 
“The book throughout is a masterpiece of genial autobiography."—Literaiure, 


THE FRESCOES IN THE_ SIXTINE 


CHAPEL IN ROME. By (Miss) Evetyy Marcu Puiuiipps. With 24 
Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE BIRDS OF SIBERIA. By the late 


Henry Srenoum. With the Author’s latest Corrections. With numerous 

Illustrations, large Svo, 12s. net. 
Mr. Henry Seebohim’s two volumes, “‘ Siberia in Europe” and ‘‘Siberiain Asia,” 
have been out of print for several years. It was the author’s intention to 
F ramate the two into one, omitting the more ephemeral portions and so 
fo t one book, giving the resu!t of his ornithological travels and researches 
inthe North. He had made considerable progress with the work at the time 
of his death, and the revision has now been completed. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 











amal 









THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT: an 


Historical Sketch. By Wiutram Foster ArTuorr, Author of ‘* Musicians 
and Music Lovers,” &c. With Portraits. | 


THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF GEORGE | 
BORROW’S WORKS. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. each.—NEW VOLUME | 

WILD WALES, With a Photogravure and | 

12 Illustrations, by A. S. HARTRICE. | 


A NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. \ 


THE BODY OF CHRIST: an Enquiry into | 


ae : : | 
the Institution and Doctrine of the Holy Communion. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | 
i 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER. UNWIN’S LIST. 


Just Published. 


THE WIZARD'S KNOT 


By WILLIAM BARRY, 


Author of “The Two Standards,” “Arden Massiter,” &c, 





(‘‘Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


**The Wizard's Knot’ is a romance of rare intensity of pathos, 
ot tragic power in the delineation of passion and its consequences, 


/ and of exquisite tenderness in its treatment of love and sin and 


suffering......Any one who wants to read the depths of Irish 
character with eyes of sympathy will thank Mr. Barry for this true 
and tender romance. In everything but form it is a beautiful 


| poem. There has been nothing finer for a long time in imaginative 


fiction. ’—Seotsman. 





A FASCINATING NOVEL OF CANADIAN LIFE BY A 
NEW WRITER. 


A DAUGHTER OF PATRICIANS. 
By F. CLIFFORD SMITH. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

“ This is a powerful and dramatic French-Canadian novel of love, 
hatred, and prejudice, which turns on a marriage law of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec which is attracting much attention at the pre- 
sent time.” 

MONG THE SYRINGAS. By Mary 


E. Many, Author of “ Moonlight,” &. (“ Unwin’s Green Cloth 





Library.”) 6s. 





THE LATEST SUCCESS. 
BY BARRY PAIN. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


LOVE LETTERS. Small crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 2s. 


A few Press Opinions. 
“Will be widely read for pure entertainment; but, besides that, 
it repays study for the ingenuity with which sound criticism is em- 
ployed in the guise of mockery.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Altogether this is likely to be the funniest book of the year.” 
.—Star. 





NAOMI’S EXODUS. — 


MonTaGu. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Lity H. 





A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


TREWERN: a Welsh Tale of the Thirties. 


3y R. M. THomMAs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





BY RITA. 


THE ENDING OF MY DAY. Bythe 
Author of “Vanity: the Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &c. 
(“ Unwin’s Copyright Novels Series.”) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





“AS GOOD AS DOOLEY.” 


GEORGIE: the Diary of an Observant Boy. 


ty S. E. Kiser. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PAGES FROM A JOURNAL: Essays, 
Notes. and Tales from a Journal of the Last Thirty Years. By 


Mark Rutuerrorp, Author of * Clara Hopgood,” &e. Second 


Impre ssion, cloth, 6s. 





FALAISE: the Story of the Town of the 
Conqueror. By A. Bowman Dopp. Profusely Illustrated, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O, 
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MR. WM, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. Vol. I, is now ready— 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
By E. HOUGH. 

THE ATHENZUM.—‘*In Mr. Hough we have a recruit to 
the ranks of novelists who not only knows how to tell a 
story in an interesting fashion, but also possesses 
unusual powers as a writer. If the story which he 
tells were poor, which it is very far from being, the 
manner of its telling might suffice to charm those 
readers who have a liking for that most elusive of 
literary qualities, style. Characterisation, style, and 
atmosphere are alike excellent.” 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish on April Ist— 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 1 vol., 6s. 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 1 vol., 6s. 


PARLOUS TIMES. 


By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol., 4s. 
[‘* The Dollar Library,” Vol. II. 





Recent Novels and Stories. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH, 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 


Literature.—“‘ In ‘ The Mantle of Elijah’ we are delighted to recognise the 
true spirit of the novelist at his best, the skill of the artist, the fine sympathy 
of the poet, the verbal wit and the constructive humour of the dramatist. It 
will live.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
The Outlook.—* As a study of that inexhaustible India ; asa study of the East 


and West at close touch with one another; and as a novel of passion, this is 


Mrs. Steel’s best book.” 


THE QUEEN versus BILLY, 
And other Stories. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE. ‘és. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Not one falls below a notably high level, while 
three or four of them at least attain what short stories not often do—the 


certainty that they will be re-read and vividly remembered between re-reading.” 


THE BLACK TORTOISE : 


Being the Strange Story of Old Frick’s Diamond. 
By FREDERICK VILLER. _ 3s. 6d. 


The Outlook —“ Lively, exciting, and sensational.” 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE ON CHINA. 
MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 


A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &c. 
With a Map and Illustrations, 1 tol., 10s. net. 

The Athenezum.—‘ His book is not only full of interest for the general 
reader, but also instructive to those who value the observations of a traveller 
qualified by long residence to understand and appreciate the people among 
whom he wanders.” 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. 


By OSMAN EDWARDS. 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
The Academy.—“ This book is a valuable, a fascinating contribution to the 
pular knowledge of Japan, and its coloured illustrations by Japanese artists 

end much distinction to its pages.” 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 


PORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the French of CHarirs 
SEe1GNoBos. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 

The Standard.—‘ Students of contemporary history will be grateful for this 
important work. Nothing could be better than his description of our political 
progress from the end of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
French political history is equally well done; the section on Germany is 
singularly interesting.” 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE 


BOERS. By an Ex-Lieutenant of GENERAL DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL. 
With a Portrait and Map, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
The Glohe.—*One of the most notable books that have arisen out of the 
South African campaign. He writes with vivacity and humour, and his pages 
should be widely read.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
INVENTIONS: 


A FORECAST. 
By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A, 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—Inventive Progress—Natural Powe ; 
bs > Ss ave r—Storag 
Power—Artificial Power—Road and Rail—Ships—Agricultyret 
Mining—Domestic—Electric Messages, &ce.—Warfare—Music—A 
and News—Invention and Collectivism. e 


*,* The great majority of the forecasts in this book are based on 
actual records of the trials of inventions which, in the author's opinion 
distinctly have a future lying before them in the years of the twentiet) 
century. ‘ , 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
i] 
A FRAGMENT. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
CONTENTS :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—School-days at 
Leipzig—University—Paris—Arrival in England—Early Days at 
Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. : 


With 17 Portraits, 8vo, 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD, 


9 
A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 
(THE BOER WAR). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ConTENTS:—Children of the Veldt—Arcades Ambo—How Riming. 
ton took Brandfort—Dumb Colleagues—Army Reorganisation—The 
Eternal Kaffir—The Boer’s Life—Ours and Others—A Buck Hunt— 
Farming—The Family Party—The Towns—Boot and Saddle. 


THE AGE OF DECISION: being Five Ser. 


mons to Young Men preached at Cambridge in St. Giles’s 
Church. With an Introductory Essay, and a Sermon preachet 
at Charterhouse on Founder’s Day, 1900. By the Rev. P.N, 
WaGGETT, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE: Lectures 


delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral in January, 1901, together 
with a Sermon on the Fatherhood of God. By the Rev, 
DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of Dorchester Missionary 
College, Author of “Outlines of Christian Dogma,” &¢. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ConTENTS :—Christ and Judaism—Christ and Heathenism—Christ 
and Modern Thought—Christ and Modern Life. 


KING ARTHUR IN CORNWALL. By W. 


Howsuip Dickinson, M.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. With 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

“Dr. Dickinson seeks to accumulate all that can be said definitely about 
Arthur, ‘ putting aside everything that is obviously or probably fabulous.’ To 
have done this is to have done a useful work, and one for which the general 
reader, who has no time for personai research, will be sincerely grateful.”—Globe. 

“It is a very interesting essay on a fascinating subject.’’—Observer. 

« An ably written volume dealing with a singularly interesting subject.” 

—Whitehall Review. 

« Will have a distinct interest for every student of Arthurian lore.” —Outlook 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Edited by ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin ; and Louis 
CLAUDE PuRSER, Litt.D., Fellow and Professor of Latin, Trinity 
Collere, Dublin. Vol. VII. INDEX. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


BALLAST. 
A Novel. 
By MYRA SWAN. Crown &vo, 6s. 


* * * Ballast” is but a synonym for trouble—the trouble caused by 
the master passions of love and drink. It is the story of two step-sisters, 
the elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of drunkenness, which 
eventually ends in death, whilst the younger devotes her Life to the 


fruitless task of trying to save her sister. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay 
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BOOKS FOR THE SPRING. 


THE GARDEN. 
58,000 COPIES tN GARDEN — 
. XOYE 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GAR gilt edges, 8s. ri 
net. ORDINARY EDITION, 6s. 
27,000 COPIES SOLD. 
™HE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of 


“Blizabeth and her German Garden.” Extra Crown 8vo. ILLUSTRATED 
cen white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Orprnary EDITION, 6s. 


‘ RS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND 

a Mea errs Full-page and other Illustrations, Extra 
AYEAR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. By H=xrv 
A. Bricut. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. By Henry A. 


Bricut. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpbr Fowrer, 


M.A. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


E BIRDS. By W. WarbDE Fowter, 

A bar A Mstton by Bryan Hock. TurirpD Epiti0n, Enlarged, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By 


W. WarvE Fower, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 


Francis T. BuckLtanp. Popvuxar EpIirTIon, with a few Illustrations. 
Each Series separately, in Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; Extra Gilt, 3s. 6d.; as 


follows :--FIRST SERIES—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. | 


SECOND SERIES—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, 
Eels, Herrings, Whales. THIRD SERIES—Wild Ducks, Fishing, 
Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. FOURTH SERIES—Giants, Mum- 
mies, Mermaids, Wondertul People, Salmon, &c. 


ROUND THE YEAR: a Series of Short Nature Studies. 
By Professor L. C. M1Auu, F.R.S. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. 
Hammonp, F.L.S. Crown Svo, 5s. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. Written and IIlus- 


trated by Cuirron Jounson. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE. ByGitsert Wuite. Demy Ab damnation 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE. By Giupert Wuite, with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a 
Chapter on Antiquities by Lord SELBorNe, and New Letters. TIllus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 


Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By the late 
Canon ATKrINsoN, D.C.L. With Maps and Illustrations, Extra Crown 
Svo, 5s. net ; ILLUSTRATED EpiTIon, 12s, net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


Illustrated 


i eee 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.MG.,, 
Late Attaché to H.M. Legation at Peking. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


VOL. III. NOW READY. 
THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Edited by Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., F.R.S., and 

Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. 

With Portraits, Super Royal 8vo. Vol. L, 25s. net. 
Vol. II., 30s. net. Vol. IIL, 30s. net. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in CRETE 


Now ready, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
*,* The Contents include the Preliminary Reports (1) by Mr. ARTHUR 
EVANS on “ The Palace at Knossos”; (2) by Mr. D. G. HOGARTH on “‘ The 
Dictaean Cave.” Both are the fullest statements yet published, and are 
abundantly illustrated. 
'NEW VOLUME BY CANON ROBINSON. 


UNITY IN CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


By J. Armitace Rosryson, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


[Ready on Tuesday. 





In 4 vols. 











NEW EDITION, REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE BOOK 


OF COMMON PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offces. Onthe Basis of the 
Former Work, by Francis Procter, M.A, Kevised and Rewritien by 
Water Howarp FReERzE, M.A. Crown &vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE LOVE: its Sternness, 


Breadth, and Tenderness. By Cuartes J. ApBry, Rector of Checkendon. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ This is a book which, in our opinion, demands the most 
serious and earnest attention.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ We have followed Mr. Abbey’s exposition with the utmost 
sympathy and interest.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ A courageous and beautiful expression of strong 
faith in the ultimate triumph of Divine goodness.” 

CHURCH GAZETTE.—“ The book demands our emphatic admiration : it is 
luminous, generous, scholarly.”’ 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ His book is not only worth reading, 
but worth studying most attentively.” 

SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“ The book is one which should find a home 
in the library of every Christian minister, and it will be received with grat tude 
ae. laymen, and may help to a solution of many unacknowledged 
difficulties.” 

UHURCHWOMAN.—“ The book is most suggestive and interesting.” 

SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.—“ The particular excellence of this work is that it 
does not confine itself to vague generalities about God’s goodness and the fi: 
hope, but takes the difficult texts one by one, subjects them to a sound analysis, 
and shows that though they yield warning, they also yield each a gospel of love 
and hope, and never despair......The quiet and refined style of the whole hook, 
and its air of candour and suggestiveness, reveal a rich power in its author.” 

















EAST ANGLIA. By Wiuitam A. Durr. 


by JoserH PENNELL. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just published, 
NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. Illustrated | 
by JoserH PenneLi. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. H 
DONEGAL, &c. By SrepHeN Gwynn. _ Illustrated 
by Hvau Tuomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Norway. Illustrated 
by JosepH PENNELL and HuGH Tuomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 
NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brapiey. Illustrated by 
Hvucu THomson and JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra Crown Svo, 6s, 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. By A. H. Norway. Illus- 
trated by JoserH PENNELL and HuGu THomson. Extra Crown 8vo, és, 
ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. Written and Illustrated 
by Ciirrox Jounson. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
SPANISH HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS. By Karuarine 


Ler Bates. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 8s, 6d. net. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By 
a Ping gg Illustrated by H. Ramtron and HuGu Tomson, 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-page (ard some 


smaller) Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Ilustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. Prica 1s, 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


February, 1901. With Biographical Notices of its Members. Reprinted 
from the Times. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. Contents: 
THE COMMAND-IN-CHIEF. By the Right Hon. Sir 
CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 


MY VISITS TO THE DOWAGER-EMPRESS OF CHINA. 
By LADY MACDONALD. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE FROM WITHIN. 
By Sir JOHN BRAMSIOM, G.C.M.G. 


MR. BRODRICK’S “IMPERIAL YEOMANRY.” 








THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With J!'ustra-| 


tious, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings 


in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With Diustratious, Demy Svo, 24s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 


With Frontispiece, Demy So, 12s, 


By the EARL o; SCARBROUGA. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY 
Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.1., Sir MICHAEL 
FOSTER, K.C.B., M.P., Sir JOHN COCKBURN, 
K.C.M.G., Dr. MAHAFFY, Rev. J. S. MOFFAT, 
and FE. DIcEY, CB. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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NOW READY.—Demy &vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


EAST LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “LONDON,” “WESTMINSTER,” and “SOUTH LONDON.” 
With an Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 55 Mlustrations by Puiu May, L. RAVEN HILL, and JosEPH PENNELL, 


“ His handling of the subject is large and interesting...... This is the best general description of East London that has yet been written, or that is likely to be 


written for years.”—Acadeiny. 


“Tt goes without s2ying that Sir Walter Besant has put together a very interesting book.”—Pilot. 
“‘ Written with the bracing vigour and the broad-minded and tolerant sympathy that one expects from the writer.”—Scotsman. 


“ The illustrations are most admirab!e.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NOW READY.—Vols. III. and IV. (COMPLETING THE WoRK), demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR CEORCES AND OF 
WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY MeCARTHY. 


“ The closing volumes of a picturesque and noteworthy history.”—Outlook. 





POPULAR SIX=SHILLING NOVELS, 





GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S New Story of Adventure, RUNNING AMOK, 


is now ready. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S New Novel, MONONIA: a Love Story of “ Forty- 


eight,” will be ready on April 8rd. 
THE LONE STAR RUSH. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. 
With § Illustrations by Norman H. Harpy. 


“The most ardent lover of sensational literature will find it eminently 
satisfring.’’-—Lloyd’s News. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 

“*So instinct with tragedy—growing in acuteness and force until the climax 

that once begun it will be read with increasing interest to the last page...... 
Mr. Murray keeps his position as one of our ablest writers on the uncon- 
rentional side of life.” —Athenzum. 

‘*Mr. Christie Murray has rarely written anything more powerful.” 

—Morning Leader. 

* As good as anything he has done.’’—Outlook. 

“The tragedy is a remarkably interesting study.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*Mr. Christie Murray at his best has more stuff in him than a baker’s dozen 
of common novelists...... We congratulate him heartily on a return to the 
vigour of handling character and fine workmanship that were so remarkable 
in ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ Mr. Murray is entirely successtul with Johu Manger...... 
He has accomplished a sturdy piece of work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


QUALITY CORNER. 
By C. L. ANTROBUS, 
Author of “Wildersmoor,”’ <e. 

“ The characters are delightful, and the humours of a Lancashire village have 
seldom, if ever, been better reproduced. The book abounds in humour, and 
bumour of ‘the best kind ; George Eliot at her best and raciest has not sur- 
passed Old So] and Mrs. Stretton......Since ‘Red Pottage’ we have had no novel 
which we should be inclined to rank so high. It isa book which deserves to be 
read and re-read.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


THE 
INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 


“Tt is an elaborate study of life a hundred years ago, and it has, moreover, 
none of the antiquated dulness that so often in fiction pertains to the period. 
The story is, on the contrary, vivid, and its love-interest is well maintained...... 
The story is not only interesting, but is also thoroughly true in feeling and 
spirit to its time. ‘And there is a bit of charming Arcadian romance in the 
early part of the book.’ —Field. 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. 
By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of ** The Voice of the Charmer.” 


“A story of absorbing interest......It has a dramatic ending.’’—-Scofsman. 


« Ardent novel-readers will find the story absorbing.’’—~Academy. 





THE LESSER EVIL. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 
Author of “ The Love that He Passed By.” 2 


‘‘The perusal of ‘ The Lesser Evil’ has been a great pleasure to us. The 
novel throughout is well written, and the familiar scenes of the domestic and 
social life are pourtrayed in a style which is charmingly natural and truthful. 
onsen The characters are really skilfully drawn, especially that of Beryl, who is 
quite fascinating. We are grateful to Miss Hardy for her excellent book.” 

—Daily News, 

“Tt has a charm of its own, independent of plot or literary style. It needs 
its readers to pleasant, wholesome-minded people. The scene between Constance 
and Archibald in the boat is perhaps the best piece of character-drawing, as it 
is also the best situation, in the story; but all the subsequent relations between 
the husband and wife are cleverly conceived and drawn with a firm hand. Very 
dainty also is the figure of Beryl.”-—-World, 


A PATH OF THORNS. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 
Author of “The Scorpion.” 


“Mr. E. A, Vizetelly has, we think, scored a distinct success with his new novel, 
‘A Path of Thorns.’ The author is, perhaps, better known for his excellent 
translations of Zola’s works than for any original production of his own; but 
there seems every reason why his late book should find favour with a large circle 
of readers...... The characters are without exception well drawn, and Marthe en- 
lists one's sympathies from the outset.”—-Léeds Mercury. 


MAX THORNTON. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of * The Fossicker.” 
With § Illustrations by J. 8. Crompton, R.I. 


**Tn his ‘ Tales from the Veld’ and in ‘ The Fossicker’ he painted the ‘ trek- 
Boers’ with a distinctness and a frankness which might have converted every 
pro-Boer in the country. In ‘Max Thornton’ he is again on the same ground; 
indeed, one of the leading characters, Abe Pike, is an old acquaintance, being 
the narrator of ‘Tales trom the Veld,’ one of the liveliest additions to the 
‘almighty frauds’ of yarn-spinning which we have had in recent years......His 
adventures were both daring and romantic, and they are told witha spirit anda 
dash that make them as exciting as anything in Rider Haggard.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


A MISSING HERO. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing o't.” 
THIRD EDITION. 


“‘Mrs, Alexander’s books are always interesting, and her latest novel, ‘A 
Missing Hero,’ is of absorbing interest. I advise all who enjoy a good novel to 
get Mrs, Alexander’s book without delay. Her style is sweet and anc 

—Woman, 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly.—Convrents for APRIL. 


Tue Pity or It.- By. A. Werner.—Sir Francis Barry's New Excavations OF Brocus. By Karl Blind.—THEe QuEEN OF DENMARK AND COLONEL KEITE. 
By Georgiana Hill.~A Provencat PingrimaGe. By John Manson.-—-Francis OsBorNE, AUTHOR. By Charles C. Osborne.—Somr Recent ADVANCES I¥ 
STevLaR Astronomy. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—THE PortuGuESE CLAIMANT AT THE Court oF EvizaBetH. By Harold F. Hills.—Was Victor Hveo 
CoLour-Biinp? By C. E. Meetkerke—MepizvaAL WesT-PYRENEAN PenoLocr: aN Appreciation. By A. BR. Whiteway.—Patience. By Herbert 
Akroyd.—SEMAPHORE TELEGRAPHS. By W. B. Paley.—‘‘In tHe South Sras.” By Sylvanus Urban. 
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